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D RECENT ATTACKS ON THE CATHOLIC CODE OF 
MORALS.* 


TH, March number of Harper's Monthly contains a highly 
- eulogis ticle on M. Paul Bert, the late French Minister of 


) Public Instruction. This appointee of M. Gambetta specially 
"commended himself for that very important post by his efforts 
‘to secularize education. His two speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the famous Article 7 of the Ferry Bill had im- 
m e effect in carrying the measure against the Religious 
aching Orders. The day after his second speech M. Bert, 

Those previous life had been devoted to medical science, to 
r ivisection and to politics, heard for the first time of the Moral 
‘Theology of Father Gury, S.J. He fancied he found in it a 
"timely and telling argument in support of his thesis, and forth- 
with applied the whole bent of his talent to become a new Pas- 
x The outcome of “the midnight oil” of this young theolo- 
;: ian is a work of 665 pages, entitled La Morale des ¥ésuites, and 
professing to be an analysis and review of Father Gury’s four 
Hyolumes. It has had a rapid sale, having already reached, since 
_ its appearance in 1880, a fifteenth edition. 

The tone of M. Bert’s theological strictures may be inferred 
‘from the panegyric in Harper's: “To say that he makes out his 
fase is to feebly describe the effect of his exposé.” But what is 
his case? “That for the last three hundred years the Jesuits 

lad been corrupting the youth of all nations; that they uniform- 


* La Morale des Jésuites. Par Paul Bert, Paris, 1881. Harper's New Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1882, The New York Observer. 


a Copyright. Rev. I. T, Hecker. 1882, 
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ly taught as morals a set of doctrines that struck at the very foun- 
dations of human society; that they countenanced debauchery, 
theft, incest, robbery, murder,” etc. ‘“ The fight M. Bert is mak. 
ing is a fight for freedom of conscience and purity of morals 

. wherever it is desired that stealing, lying, perjury, theft, 
criminal impurity of conduct, homicide, and parricide should be 
treated as crimes.” 

Now, as the Jesuits have no special system of theology, and 
as Father Gury bases his teaching on that of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, the accusation really means that ‘the odious crimes just 
mentioned are sanctioned by the Catholic Church. In fact, M., 
Bert has lately laid aside the mask, proposing, to the disgust of 
his own party even, the abolition of the Concordat; the sup- 
pression of many episcopal and metropolitan sees—the proscrip.- 
tion of Catholic worship. 


“It would be difficult,” continues the panegyrist in Harper's, “for any 

one who has not read Gury’s books, and verified the language quoted by 
M. Bert, to believe it possible that such doctrines as he will find there 
are not only printed but taught in schools of theology by persons cadling 
’ themselves Christians, or that there is any race of people so degraded in civili- 
sation as to listen to them.” 
Considering as a matter of public notoriety the unsavory weeds 
“the pope will persist in throwing over the garden wall,” and 
then the intelligence, the virtue, the social standing of the long 
line of “ Rome’s recruits,” particularly in England, who have 
made a study of various religious systems and have deliberately 
gone over to Rome, even when such a step involved untold 
worldly sacrifices, and who love their new Mother more the 
more they know her; estimating the number of Catholics to- 
day as two hundred and fifty millions, and remembering that 
the majority, perhaps, or at all events thousands upon thou- 
sands, of the spiritual guides of this vast army use Gury either 
as a text-book or at least as a valued work of reference, “ our 
friend the enemy” indulges in language so hard to reconcile 
with the facts just stated, and with the dictates of common sense, 
that no way out of the puzzle offers itself so readily as the grave 
words of the apostle: “ Whatever things they know not, they 
blaspheme.” 

Before proceeding to notice M. Bert’s sweeping charges, and 
to show that he does not speak according to knowledge, it 
will be useful to glance at the chief actors in the arena, and to 
state the difficulties which prevent non-Catholics generally, and 
M. Paul Bert in particular, from forming a correct estimate of 
the Catholic Code of Morals. 
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In the first place, Father Gury was specially fitted for his 
work. Besides having the teachings of the brightest minds of 
many centuries to guide and direct him, he was, as we learn from 
his Zife, a man of remarkably clear intellect, of profound study, 
and of very deep and fervent piety ; in addition, a professor of 
the difficult science of Morals for nearly furty years. 

Moral Theology is that part of theological science which di- 
rects human actions to the rule of virtue in order to eternal 
life. Its sources are Sacred Scripture, the holy Fathers, decisions 
of the Popes, decrees of Councils, the teachings of tradition, rul- 
ings of canon and civil law, the authority of theologians, and the 
light of reason. It is manifestly a noble and difficult science, 
applying to vital questions of the soul the best wisdom of past 
ages. To the priest the knowledge of moral theology is what 
jurisprudence is to the lawver, the science of medicine to the 
physician. Hence systematic and scientific expositions, designed 
for the instruction of the clergy, abound in the church, her theo- 
logians seeking to apply the great principles judiciously accord- 
ing to time, place, and circumstances, just as would the physician 
or the judge in similar cases. As there is, then, obviously room 
for diversity of opinion in this task, it has happened that at times 
individual writers have erred either on the side of rigorism or of 
laxity. On this account the Sovereign Pontiffs have felt it to be 
their duty, as occasion required, to proscribe false or dangerous 
teachings, and the doctrines so censured are known as “ condemn- 
ed propositions.” Apart from this, a commendable latitude is 
allowed and is exercised ; and nothing is more untrue than the 
insinuation of M. Bert that amongst the Jesuits—not to speak of 
other theologians—there is no individuality of thought or opin- 
ion. On the contrary, even in the copy of Gury before his eyes 
he had (pages 3-20) a long list of distinguished Jesuit writers re- 
presenting every shade of theological thought. 

The non-Catholic notion of moral theology is very much like 
the old-fashioned idea of Scholasticism, to which Father Harper, 
S.J., alludes in his Metaphysics of the School: “Thirty or forty 
years ago it was a common impression, even in our universities 
—and I find that the respectable tradition still survives—that the 
Angelic Doctor is exclusively occupied with the discussion of 
such questions as How many angels could dance on the point of a 
needle? J myself (then a Protestant) entertained the same idea 
till subsequent study of his works opened my mind to the absurd- 
ity of the fable... . As to St. Thomas, I may say that I have 
been occupied in the study of his works for many years; yet I 
have never as yet come across a single question in his voluminous 
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writings that did not amply repay the labor of mastering it and 
the time expended upon it. Nevertheless, the labor often is not 
light, and the time is by no means short.” 

A wise saw says, “ One must catch the hare before cooking it.” 
Having abolished Confession, Protestants had no need of culti- 
vating moral theology. Nor did their leading principles invite 
them to this study. Why treat learnedly of vice and virtue, if 
man be not free, if human nature be ¢otally depraved, if good works 
be useless? Consequently, apart from the Ductor Dubitantium, 
or Guide for those in Doubt, of Jeremy Taylor, Protestants have 
scarcely anything to show in this department of science, and 
therefore their theological training hardly fits them to sit in 
judgment on Father Gury. 

M. Bert, in particular, is still less qualified for the task. In 
the first place, he is an atheist and styles the very Scriptures 
“brutal” (p. xxii.) Next, all his theological learning is imbibed 
from poisoned sources—namely, the Jansenism of the Provinciales 
and the Adstract of dangerous Doctrines taught by the Jesuits. 
His arguments and authorities are all drawn from these impure 
sources, excepting only a sentence or so from an unknown Abbé 
Rigord, and a few quotations from two elementary catechisms 
used in the primary schools in France. The Provinciales and 
the Extraits des Assertions (on which consult Alzog, History, 
iii. 565-568) have been for the last two centuries, though time 
and again proved to be untrustworthy, the unfailing arsenals 
whence powder and shot are borrowed for every new attack. 
Within the last few weeks the Monthly of the Protestant Alliance 
of England and the Odserver of this city have both quoted con- 
demned propositions from these Extracts as “authorized Romish 
doctrine” to-day—e.g., Prop. XV. of Innocent XI. (1679), XVII. 
of Alexander VII. (1665). ~o 

The mention of this Monthly and the New York Observer leads 
to another incidental remark—namely, that even when the docu- 
ments quoted are genuine a knowledge of their style is needed 
to grasp their meaning. Thus, ¢.g., the Monthly quotes as follows: 
“Salamancan Jesuits say, ‘They only are to be accounted assas- 
sins who commit a murder with the bargain that he who em- 
ploys them shall pay them a temporal reward,’”’ insinuating that 
the theologians of Salamanca (not Jesuits, by the way), permit 
murder, provided only that the murderer is not paid for it to 
boot. Now, the meaning is simply this (see St. Liguori, de V. 
Pracepto, No. 364), that the sentence of excommunication inflict- 
ed by canon law on assassins strikes those only who murder 
for pay, in order to add a new sanction against such a crime; 
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not that to murder “ without a temporal reward” is not assassi- 
nation. That such a crime is murder, that it is, moreover, a mor- 
tal offence, there is no need of saying, as every child knows it; 
and if it were not it could not be visited with excommunica- 
tion (Gury, vol. ii. No. 934). 

In like manner M. Bert, in his very first criticism on Gury, 
blunders on the definition * and division of conscience (preface, 
xx.) If he had read St. Paul (1 Cor. viii. 7, 12) he would have 
heard of “a weak conscience”; in the words, “ whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doth a service to God” (St. John, xvi. 2), 
he would find a specimen of a /fa/se conscience; in the case of 
Susanna (Dan. xiii. 22), of a perplexed or doubtful one. Why, 
then, does he say that to make such distinctions “amounts to the 
same thing as to distinguish between ¢rue truth, doubtful truth, 
false truth” ? The writer in Harper's blunders éven worse, show- 
ing not only that he does not know theology, but, besides, that he 
does not know French; for he translates M. Bert so as to make 
Gury say, “ Again, a distinction is made between true truth, 
doubtful truth, and false truth” (p. 563). Of course neither Gury 
nor any other theologian is guilty of such absurdity. Meanwhile 
we beg to commend the writer in Harger’s to any school-book on 
Christian ethics—e.g., Gregory’s (Philadelphia: Eldridge, 1881, p. 
135)—to find out what is meant by these various divisions of con- 
science. 

Viewing, then, the relative merits and previous training of 
Father Gury and M. Bert in the theological arena, we must con- 
fess that there is, prima facie, a strong presumptive evidence in 
favor of the former; but as presumption needs to be confirmed 
by facts, let us examine briefly some of M. Bert’s arguments. 
They may be fairly summed up as follows: viz., first, the general 
arraignment of the “ Jesuitical” morality as lax, because based 
on the doctrine of probability ; and, next, proofs of this looseness 
regarding theft, lying, impurity. 

From the days of Pascal down the favorite method of argu- 
ment on the score of lax morality is this: First, a list of rash 
statements is sought for from indiscreet, injudicious, or forgotten 
authors ; then these propositions are set down as probable opin- 
ions, and one is bidden to take his choice! Principles, mean- 
while, are thrown to the winds, or rather, to use the exact words 
of M. Bert, ‘“‘ There are no more principles; mere fragments are 
found in the abyss, and over every one of them a casuist cavils 

*On M, Bert’s objection to Gury’s and St. Thomas’ definition of conscience, that “ it 


seems to be the very denial of free-will” (!), see Cardinal Newman’s masterly exposition in his 
letter to the Duke of Norfolk against Gladstone’s Exfostulation, sec. 5. 
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and harangues. For every question he has a solution at hand to 
offer to the passer-by; and as he is, according to the Jesuitical 
phrase, a doctor, an honest man and learned, his opinion becomes 
probable, and, in the tranquillity of his erroneous conscience, the 
wayfarer may choose that which suits his case best amongst all 
the solutions tendered by the doctors. And observe that if he 
follow one opinion to-day he may choose the contrary to-morrow, 
provided it is his interest to do so” (p. xxi.) All this is given as 
the doctrine of Gury (ibidem). 

The best vindication of Father Gury in this entire discussion 
is Gury himself. With all Catholic theologians he first lays 
down the principle (Compendium, vol. i. No. 39) that only a cer. 
tain conscience is the right rule of morals (Rom. xiv. 23). But 
what is to be done when certainty cannot be had? Evidently 
one cannot act if he doudt the morality of his action. To remove 
the doubt he must recur to some other principle acknowledged 
to be morally certain (No. §5). And then Gury proceeds to define 
when a ¢rue and solid probability—one which commends itself to 
the judgment of a prudent and sensible man, and therefore not 
every chance opinion—may help to form that moral certitude 
which is necessary for action. To begin with, (1) the use of pro- 
bability is excluded in certain ranges of subjects—namely, when- 
ever there is question of absolutely obtaining some definite end 
which the use of means only probably suitable would endanger. 
Hence, 1st. One cannot use probability in the matter of salva- 
tion; 2d. In danger of life or death; thus, a physician, ¢.g., can- 
not, in such cases, experiment on his subjects instead of taking 
the safest remedies. 3d. In the administration of the sacra- 
ments. 4th. In matters of justice (Nos. 56, 57).. 

Again, (2) one is not allowed to follow an opinion only s/ight- 
ly probable, but must take the safer side. The opposite teach- 
ing is expressly condemned by Innocent XI. (Prop. III.) 

It may be noted, by the way, that Jeremy Taylor, relying, per- 
haps, on his avowal that the “ Christian religion is the dest-natured 
institution in the world,” says that at times one may follow a 
slightly probable opinion. Thus, in the Guide for those who are in 
Doubt (vol. iii. p. 153 seq., London, Bohn, 1850) he gives, Rule 
viii., “ An opinion relying upon very slender probability is not to 
be followed, except in cases of great necessity or great charity.” 
Example: A woman is married iz bona fide to a man whom she 
afterwards discovers to be her own brother. In this dilemma an 
old woman comes to her and tells her that it is a mistake. 
“ Now, upon this the question arises whether or no Muranna 
may safely rely upon so slight a testimony as the saying of this 
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woman in a matter of so great difficulty and concernment. Here 
the case is favorable. Muranna is passionately endeared to 
Grillo, and, besides her love, hath a tender conscience, and, if her 
marriage be separated, dies at both ends of the evil, both for the 
evil conjunction and for the sad separation. This, therefore, is 
to be presumed security enough for her to continue in that 
state.” * 

But (3) it is permitted to follow an opinion that is really and 
solidly probable, even leaving aside one equally well founded, or 
even more so, when there is question merely of that which ts 
licit or illicit (No. 60). Gury develops the proof of this thesis 
in eight pages, which M. Bert dismisses in as many lines. 
Space forbids entering into this interesting argument. The 
system of Probabilism, however, as taught by Father Gury and 
by many other excellent theologians as well, is not the only view 
tolerated by the church. St. Alphonsus proposes another, no- 
ticeably. stricter, and other theologians a third system still fur- 
ther removed from the charge of laxity. The only point main- 
tained at present is that the probabilism of Gury is not justly 
open to the cry of loose morality. To show this it is sufficient 
simply to quote the requirements of a probable opinion. No Ca- 
tholic moralist holds the dangerous doctrine attributed to the 
church by M. Bert, that any one may make any pet whim or 
theory probable (p. xxi.) What Gury does say is this: that an 
individual author may make his opinion probable, even against 
the stream of theologians, but provided he be himself (1) beyond 
exception ; (2) and that he bring forward arguments which the 
others have not examined or sufficiently answered, while he (3) 
solves all their objections. And under such conditions might 
not one safely follow even M. Bert? 

But, retorts M. Bert, one may change his opinions as often as 
self-interest demands ; and he refers to Gury (No. 80) and to the 
Cases of Conscience (No. 75); so that the doctrine of probability 
is.an ignis fatuus still. Now, we find in both these places that 
one may ot change his opinion at will, but only when the choice 
involves no contradiction either in theory or in practice. One 
cannot, ¢.g., to use Gury’s example, decide that a will drawn 
without the legal formalities is valid by the law of nature, and so 
accept its benefits, and again, on the strength of the opinion that 
such a will is invalid in civil law, decline meeting its burdens ; 
for the will is valid or invalid, and the moment you decide in 
one sense you exclude the other. 


*On the ease also with which opinion may be changed, etc., see Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
Ductor Dubitantium, |, t. Rules xi., xiii,, xiv. 
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It needs only to read Gury carefully (No. 54) to be con. 
vinced that the safeguards thrown around the use of probability 
are quite as great, and greater, than those offered to its votaries 
by science, medicine, or law, and that, consequently, the rhetoric 
of M. Bert is only a travesty of truth. 

Let us consider the question of lying. Nothing easier at first 
sight than to proclaim as an absolute and all-sufficient rule, to be 
followed in all cases, the divine precept, “ Thou shalt not lie.” 
Those who have not reflected on the difficulties with which 
this and kindred subjects bristle would do well to consider 
the home-thrust of Cardinal Newman: “Only try your hand 
yourself at a treatise on the rules of morality, and you will see 
how difficult the work is” (Apologia, Am. ed., p. 297). 

In the first place—not to mention the doctrine of Plato and 
other pagan writers—there are quite enough difficulties in the 
Holy Scriptures to make one think twice before pronouncing 
that all misleading statements are untruths or lies. Abraham 
and Isaae both call their wives their sisters ; Jacob calls himself 
the elder son of his father; Tobias takes the title of a great per- 
sonage of Israel. Other examples of dissimulation are found 
1 Kings xvi. 1-5; Jeremias xxxviii. In the New Testament 
our Blessed Lord said (John vii.), “I go not up to the feast,” 
and yet he went; St. Matthew xxiv. 36, “Of that day no one 
knoweth, but the Father alone,” yet undoubtedly the Son also 
knew, not only as the Word but also as man. 

For the general reader perhaps the best information on this 
intricate and interesting subject is that given by Cardinal New- 
man in his Apologia, pp. 295-302, 357, 384. 

Gury writes as follows: 


“A lie is speaking against our convictions with the wish to deceive. A 
mental restriction is an act of the mind turning off or restricting the 
words of some proposition to some other sense than the natural and obvious 
one, so that they are true only in the sense of the speaker. A restriction 
may be purely such, z.c., when the sense of the speaker cannot be perceived 
at all, or only in a droad sense, when it can be inferredefrom the surround- 
ings. 

“Now, I. The lie proper is always intrinsically evil. 

“TI. A purely mental restriction is always unlawful. 

“III. For a just cause a mental restriction, in the droad sense of the 


term, is sometimes permissible when the meaning of the speaker can be 
understood” (Nos. 438-443). 


If the teachings of Catholic and non-Catholic moralists be 
compared on the question of lying, it will be found, much, per- 
haps, to the surprise of the latter, that the former take the higher 
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ground, and that the excuses offered by non-Catholic authorities 
for lying apply 4 fortior¢ to mental reservations. 

Catholic theologians, from St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
down, teach that a lie is intrinsically evil—that is, from its very 
nature—and consequently, as the essences of things are unchange- 
able, it never can be lawful. Non-Catholic moralists teach that 
lying is an offence against society only, and therefore, not being 
intrinsically evil per se, may sometimes be permitted. 

A very few testimonies must suffice. Grotius, cited by Bar- 
beyrac (vol. ii. p. 726, note 8), after stating that St. Augustine 
says, “ We ought never to lie,” continues: “ Nevertheless, there 
is no want of authorities in favor of the opposite sentiment. In 
the first place, we find in the Holy Scripture examples of per- 
sons, whose probity is praised, who nevertheless sometimes lied 
without being blamed for it in any way.” Then after a long dis- 
cussion of the nature of lying and its sinfulness, the sin consisting 
in the violation of a right and of an agreement among men, he con- 
cludes: “In fine, as the right of which we are speaking (z.z., of 
truthfulness) is destroyed by an express consent of the one with 
whom we are treating—as, for example, when one has told him 
beforehand that he will speak falsely, and he has consented—so 
it is in like manner destroyed by a tacit or reasonably presumed 
consent, or as well dy the opposition of the right of another, which ts 
much stronger in the judgment of all persons.” Hence there is 
no intrinsic evil in a lie. 

Barbeyrac (p. 736, note 2), speaking of the Egyptian midwives, 
maintains boldly that their lying (Exodus i. 19) was a merito- 
rious act, praised by the Holy Scriptures and rewarded by God, 
and rejects the arguments of more rigid moralists as futile. 

Puffendorf, the celebrated jurist, held the same theory, as Bar- 
beyrac expressly mentions. 

Archdeacon Paley, whose Moral Philosophy is the text-book 
used in many American colleges, writes: “ There are falsehoods 
which are not lies—that is, which are not criminal: 1. Where no 
one is deceived, etc.; 2. Where the person to whom you speak 
has no right to know the truth,” etc. (Mor. Phil., book iii. p. 79, 
Harper’s edition). 

Jeremy Taylor: “It is lawful to tell a lie to children or to 
madmen, because they, having no power of judging, have no 
right to truth. To tella lie for charity, to save a man’s life, the 
life of a friend, of a husband, etc., hath not only been done at all 
times, but commanded by great and wise and good men” (Duct. 
Dub., b. iii. c. ii. rule v. q. 1). 

Now, if, according to these grave Protestant authorities, it is 
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sometimes permitted to tell a lie (and it is not easy to refute 
them, except one take the higher ground of St. Thomas), may 
it not be inferred 4 fortiori against M. Bert that, with a just req. 
son, which must always be presupposed, it is sometimes lawful, in 
special cases, to use a mental reservation? The latter is not a 
“locutio contra mentem ”; it is not used precisely for the pur. 
pose of deception, although in the pursuit of another end the 
deception is, for cause, permitted. But what say the masters in 
Israel? Jeremy Taylor says: “In these cases, where there is no 
obligation to tell the truth” (such are the cases supposed by 
Gury, and objected to in Harper's), “any man may use the covers 
of truth: especially in the case when it is not a lie, for an equivo. 
cation is like a dark lantern; if I have just reason to hold the 
dark side to you, you are to look to it, not 1” (Duct. Dub., book 
ili. C. ii.) 
Bishop Andrewes writes (Christian Directory, p. 342): 


“Mental reservation may be lawful when it is no more than a conceal- 
ment of part of the truth of a case where we are not dound to reveal it.” 


Dr. Gregory adds: 


“ There may also be cases, as stated by Dr. Hodge and others, in which 
the obligation to speak the truth may be merged in some higher obliga- 
tion ; as, when a mother sees a murderer in pursuit of her child, she has an 
undoubted right to mislead him by any means in her power” (Chréstian 
Ethics, Philadelphia, 1881). 


Next to the charge of lying comes that of stealing. The 
Catholic doctrine of theft and restitution is extremely clear and 
just: “Theft is the unjust taking away what belongs to another 
against his reasonable will. It is a mortal sin and binding to res- 
titution, either in fact, if possible, or, if impossible at the moment, 
binding in wish, desire, and intention, and to be made in act as 
soon as circumstances permit, under pain of eternal loss” (Gury). 
From the terms of the definition, if one is justified in taking the 
property of another it is not theft ; nor, again, would it be theft 
if the owner be uxreasonably unwilling to part with his property. 
Hence the two causes excusing, by way of exception, from theft— 
namely, extreme necessity and occult compensation. \f one be in ex- 
treme distress—e.g., in danger of death from starvation, or any 
other cause equally urgent—theologians permit him to help 
himself to what he actually needs, with the obligation, however, 
of making the damage good later on, if actually able to do so, 
or if he have even a reasonable hope that he will be able in fu- 
ture to make such restitution (Gury, 617). Various reasons are 
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assigned for this permission—e.g., that in such dire straits all 
things are common (which is not communism, however, notwith- 
standing the insinuation in Harper's); or, again, that the law of 
property does not protect our goods to such an extent that we 
may retain them when they are necessary to shield our neighbor 
from death. The limitation of this doctrine is thus given by 
Gury (No. 616), “Grave necessity and, a fortiori, common ne- 
cessity are not sufficient to justify one in taking what belongs to 
another,” which our friend in Harper's thus translates: “ M. Gury 
is not less charitable toward thieves than toward liars. The 
necessity, he says, which excuses theft is either extreme, grave, or 
common.” No theologian in the whole world teaches such doc- 
trine, for the simple reason that it was officially condemned by 
the Sovereign Pontiff more than two hundred years ago. 

A little further on this same accurate writer says, profess- 
ing to quote Gury: “ Quirinus has sinned gravely in stealing six 
francs. But he has of sinned in principle in his smad/ thefts of 
provisions, as already explained”; leaving the reader to infer 
that “if thieving be carried on within conservative limits it may 
become a perfectly /egitimate business’’ and “no sin in princi- 
ple.” Here again Harper's strikes against another rock, against 
which Pope Innocent XI. raised the cry of warning in 1679 
(Prop. XX XVIII.) But Gury says further, as one can see even 
from M. Bert's translation, that Quirinus sinned mortally in the 
first case, though ot mortally in the second; still, of course, he 
sinned, which is not quite the same thing as oft sinning and do- 
ing “a legitimate business.” 

Father Gury, with all other sensible men, teaches that the 
gravity of theft depends, to a certain extent, on circumstances 
and on the relative value of the thing stolen. Thus, even ten 
cents—t.e., half a franc, stolen from a poor man—may constitute a 
mortal sin. Our champion translator in Harper's, as usual, does 
not quite understand Gury, and makes him-say that even thirty 
cents—z.¢.,a franc and a half—taken froma poor man may become 
a grave offence, finds fault with Gury for being so easy, and 
thinks this reasonable attention to the relative value of money 
and of things stolen “a marvellous evolution of the Eighth Com- 
mandment.” 

But occult compensation! Once more take Gury’s text: “Oc- 
cult compensation may be just and lawful, if vested with the ne- 
cessary conditions. These are, 1st, that the debt be certain, at 
least morally; 2d, that payment cannot be obtained in any 
other practicable way—e.g., by course of law; 3d, that compensa- 
tion be made in the same kind, if possible ; 4th, that the debtor be 
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not exposed to the risk of paying twice. As this exceptional 
mode of procedure is based entirely on the certainty of the debt 
and the want of hope of obtaining legal payment, it is not so evi. 
dent why M. Bert, Harper's, and others style it “a right to steal.” 
It is taking the law, indeed, in one’s own hands, but in special 
cases, with various precautions, and, after all, is not unjust, and 
consequently not stealing, unless the axiom be false, “Give 
every man his due.” It is curious that our opponents confound 
with this kind of compensation the petty thefts of servants—e.g,, 
in marketing—as if the latter were justified by Gury. On the 
contrary, he teaches very plainly (Cases, No. 571) that such 
conduct binds strictly to restitution, even when articles equally 
good are bought at lower rates, for the reason that the surplus 
evidently belongs to the owner. It is preposterous, therefore, to 
assert, as M. Bert does (p. xxvi.): “ The Jesuit never hesitates be- 
tween the thief and the party robbed ; he always puts himself on 
the side of the thief.” Let us verify this by taking the nine cases 
given by Gury under the head of theft. In each and every one, 
except the sixth, where the question does not enter, he insists on 
or implies restitution!* Besides, how could Gury release a thief 
from restoring ill-gotten goods, when he teaches (vol. ii. No. 644) 
that the confessor who, from malice, or ignorance, or grave negli- 
gence, either unduly releases his penitent from the obligation of 
restoring, or obliges him to do so when he is not bound, shifts the 
burden to himself and must make good the loss? What right has 
M. Bert to suppose that Father Gury, and all Catholic priests, 
for that matter, are hypocrites, sinning against their own souls 
by compounding felonies? Does not almost daily experience 
show how many wrongs are righted by the confessional? What 
is meant by conscience-money, and whence does it proceed ? 

Much more remains to be said on the doctrine of restitution; 
the great De Lugo and many other theologians of the first rank 
have written volumes on it; but there is space only for a single 
remark, which is, indeed, the key to many difficulties of non-Ca- 
tholics—namely, “ the fundamental doctrine,” as Harper's admits, 
“that where there is no bad intention there is no moral delin- 
quency.” Now, theology says that where there is no knowledge, 
at least in confuso, there is no intention. For instance, A drinks 
enough wine to cause intoxication, never suspecting the wine is 
poisoned, and death ensues. He is guilty of the sin of drunken- 
ness, but not of suicide. The civil law (if we are rightly inform- 
ed) holds that if A, committing a grave unlawful act, accidental- 
ly perpetrates another, he is guilty of the second offence. “If one 


* See especially his Cases ex professo on Restitution (No. 580-598). 
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intends to do another felony and undesignedly kills a man, this 
is murder ” (Blackstone). We submit that reason in this case is 
on the side of theology ; and yet it is this very principle in ques- 
tion which furnishes the most plausible objections to M. Bert 
and his supporters. It is well known that in the past the church 
has often had occasion to reform the civil law. In regard to the 
particular principle under consideration, Lord Macaulay writes, 
after quoting the above passage from Blackstone: “ The law of 
India, as we have framed it, differs widely from the English law. 
. . . It may be proper for us to offer some arguments in defence 
of this part of our code. 

“ A pilot directs his vessel against a sand-bank which has re- 
cently been formed, and of which the existence was altogether 
unknown till this disaster. Several of the passengers are conse- 
quently drowned. To hang the pilot as a murderer on account 
of this misfortune would be universally allowed to be an act of 
atrocious injustice. But ¢f the voyage of the pilot be itself a high 
offence, ought that circumstance alone to turn his misfortune into 
amurder? Suppose that he is carrying supplies, deserters, and 
intelligence to the enemies of the state. The offence of such a 
pilot ought, undoubtedly, to be severely punished. But to pro- 
nounce him guilty of one offence because a misfortune befell him 
while he was committing another offence, to pronounce him the mur- 
derer of people whose death has been purely accidental, is sure- 
ly to confound all the boundaries of crime” (Notes on the In- 
dian Penal Code, quoted by Dr. Walsh, De Actibus Humanis, 
Dublin, 1880, No. 112). 

Lastly, one word about purity of morals—not to enter into 
any discussion of the subject, but simply to ask one or two ques- 
tions. 1st. If the confessional promote lax morality, how is it 
that those who frequent it most lead the best lives, while bad 
Catholics, whose conduct is a scandal and a shame, habitually 
avoid it? 2d. To come to particulars, if the confessional be any- 
thing like M. Bert’s accusations, how is it that our poor servant- 
girls, so assiduous in approaching the tribunal of penance, have 
acquired, and deservedly maintain, so enviable a reputation for 
virtue ? 

In a systematic exposition of morals intended for professional 
readers only, written in Latin, and, notwithstanding the statement 
in Harper's that it has “‘ been translated into a// languages,” never 
yet translated into any, Gury could not avoid touching on the 
Sixth Commandment and kindred topics without writing an im- 
perfect and mutilated treatise ; yet in a work of more than a 
thousand pages less than thirty are given to such explanations, 
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Three pages, then, in a hundred make “a very large proportion 
of the compendium of Gury.” Has this careful writer invented 
a new system of arithmetic? 

In ashort article like the present it is impossible to follow all 
the vagaries of M. Bert, for at every step he distorts and mis- 
represents Catholic doctrines. His usual plan is to fasten on 
some special and exceptional case, and then to set it forth as a 
universal principle. Take, for instance, the peroration of his es. 
say: “ Fly from the disciple of the Jesuits, for he has at his com. 
mand broad mental reservations which really permit him to “ie 
whenever he wants to. 

“Fly from him, for the teaching of probability will a/ways 
permit him to find a grave doctor whose opinion will suffice to 
legitimate his action and authorize him to do whatever self-in- 
terest demands. 

“Fly from him, for once he has formed his opinion he will 
violate a// the civil laws with a safe conscience, and even when con- 
demned in open court can make generous use of secret compen- 
sation in all tranquillity. 

“For this is the point we must insist on. In virtue of the 
doctrine of intention he comes to substitute his own authority 
for every other. The laws have no more power over him, 
whether the laws of the state, the ties of family, the laws of 
honor, or all that which forms the cement binding the elements 
of society together. He will do such a thing if he deem it good, 
for if he has on his side a doctor of renown he has a right to 
deem it good; in every case, once the act is done, as he has 
acted according to a conscience invincibly erroneous, as he has 
committed no fault 22 conscience, he is not bound to restitution, 
and if the civil judge venture to order it he will indemnify him- 
self by just compensation.” 

This species of reasoning is as logical as the following: New 
York has elevated railroads; therefore every city in the Unit- 
ed States is similarly provided. From a particular fact M. Bert 
draws universal conclusions. It has been shown already that in 
special cases, and always presupposing a just cause, mental re- 
servations may become lawful. According to M. Bert's exposi- 
tion, one may lie each and every time he finds it convenient ! 

When direct certainty cannot be had, indirect certainty, un- 
der certain well-defined restrictions and safeguards, may take its 
place. According to M. Bert, you can a/ways find an accommo- 
dating moralist whose opinion will authorize the eloquent rea- 
sons of self-interest! 
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If a judge condemns A for damages accidentally done by his 
horse, A is bound in conscience to obey the sentence (Gury, No. 
660, 624); yet M. Bert writes that one may break all the laws of 
the state with a safe conscience, and, if mulcted by the court, 
have recourse to copious and peaceful compensation ! 

It is time to cease wading through the mire. This tender- 
hearted and blushing physician who permits himself (p. 544) to 
sanction violations of the law of nature (Gen, xviii.) is scan- 
dalized at the loose morality of Father Gury. On almost every 
page he indulges in misrepresentation, ignoring Father Gury’s 
arguments, omitting essential qualifying clauses, stretching legi- 
timate consequences far beyond the bounds of truth and justice. 
And then wiping his mouth, he feels profoundly pained at being 
charged with unfairness, and writes pathetically of “the ardent 
and undivided worship he has vowed to 7ruth—to truth, holy and 
eternal.” 

So far La Morale des Jésuites. M. Bert knows well how “to 
wave the red rag before the bull.” The lives of the Jesuits are 
before the world. Parkman gives abundant testimony to their 
zeal and self-sacrifice in the early missions of this country. 
Their own modest Relations, re-edited years ago in French 
and quite recently rendered into English by Mr. John Gilmary 
Shea, unconsciously paint most touching and thrilling pictures 
of apostolic labors and piety. What they were two centuries 
ago in Canada and the northern parts of New York, that they 
are the world over to this hour. We beg, therefore, to com- 
mend to M. Bert the reflection of his friend Voltaire: “ There is 
nothing more self-contradictory, nothing more shameful to hu- 
manity, than to accuse of lax morality men who in Europe lead 
the very hardest of lives, and who go forth to seek death on the 
farthest frontiers of Asia and America.” 

M. Bert, we are assured by his panegyrist, “has never fallen 
into the toils of the confessorial fraternity.” Should he ever have 
the grace to go to confession—farit Deus—he will learn the 
meaning of the divine command: “ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” And his abettors on this side of the 
Atlantic will perhaps learn in time to respect the moral teaching 
of that Church which has civilized the barbarian, saved learning, 
taught man his true dignity, rescued woman from degradation 
and bondage, rooted out vice and planted virtue, because One 
stronger than man has promised to be always with her, one who 
was called in the days of His flesh “the friend of sinners,” but 
who was and is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
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As a general rule, a man who becomes a prelate of the Ca- 
tholic Church must be possessed of talents far beyond the com. 
mon. It has often happened, however, that some country has 
had a long line of bishops whose ability was not equal to the 
requirements of the times. Such periods must be marked as 
mournful ones in the annals of the church. These United States 
have no such epoch. From the very first the leaders of the 
American Catholic clergy have exhibited, besides the religious 
devotion that fitted them for their peculiar office, aptitudes and 
talents for all manner of learning, rising often into sheer genius; 
and, under Providence, not a little of the success of the church 
in this free land has been owing to the single-minded zeal with 
which her brilliant leaders threw themselves into her interest. 
Among those leaders it detracts from none to say that the late 
Right Rev. Patrick N. Lynch, D.D., third bishop of Charles. 
ton, S. C., shone conspicuous. 

The subject of this sketch was born March 10, 1817, at Clones, 
in the County of Monaghan, Ireland. . But his father was of the 
- famous “ Lynches of Galway” who, in the traditions of that city, 
are celebrated for their sufferings for faith and country. Many 
had undergone exile rather than surrender the religion they held 
dearer than all the earth yields, and those who remained at home 
had contributed liberally to the support of the Irish College at 
Paris, where they had their sons educated. His mother was de- 
scended on the maternal side from the MacMahons; and among 
the stories handed down in the family was a tragic one which 
deeply impressed itself on all their minds and is a memento of the 
Orange times. Her uncle, Hugh MacMahon, just as he rose to 
speak at a public meeting and as the crowd began to cheer him, 
had the dagger of an assassin plunged into his heart. Mrs. 
Lynch witnessed this scene while a little girl, but the vivid 
spectacle never faded from her mind.* 

The father of Mrs. Lynch had apparently objected to the 
marriage, and in 1819 the young couple emigrated to this coun- 
try. They were among the earliest Catholic settlers in South 
Carolina. When, in 1819, they landed in Georgetown there was 


* Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia, by Rev. Dr. J. J. O'Connell, O.S.B., pp. 132-3 
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but one priest in the State, and they had to carry their second 
infant to Charleston to be baptized by the Rev. Dr. Gallagher. 
Recommended by the governor to make their home in Cheraw, 
a town just mapped off on the headwaters of the Great Pedee 
River, after many difficulties and delays Conlaw Peter Lynch 
constructed there a frame house, joining in the labor with his 
own hands. In 1820 the diocese of Charleston was estab- 
lished. Bishop England brought out with him several priests, 
but it was many years before one could be spared for Cheraw. 
When he came the Lynches were the only family of Catholics 
for miles around; and they had as many as four children bap- 
tized on the occasion. A curious incident, illustrating their iso- 
lation and the primitive crudity of that time, was furnished by 
the visit of a man who had travelled some miles to witness the 
“horns and hoofs”’ of a Papist. Treated with Mr. Lynch’s usual 
and kindly courtesy, this strange visitant confessed the reason of 
his uneasy glances; and from that moment, won by the pleasant 
and cultured ease of this family, he was a warm friend. Mr. 
Lynch soon succeeded in finding a place in the hearts of all his 
neighbors, and in after-years they testified their affection and 
esteem for him by contributing liberally to the building of a 
church. 

It was, it seems, an immemorial custom in the Lynch family 
to dedicate their first-born to God; and, while they never men- 
tioned it to the child, they were happy to see him called to the 
priesthood. In this instance the offering was not in vain, as 
might have been expected. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Lynch,” says Father O’Connell, “assembled their nume- 
rous little family regularly for prayer, and were most edifying and exact to 
instruct them in the truths of the faith. On Sundays, in order to impress 
their children with respect for the Lord’s day, Mrs. L. was accustomed to 
dress them in their best clothes, as if they were going out to church; then 
they were assembled for Mass-prayers, after which were read the lives of 
the saints. All spent the day very religiously at home and with a quiet 
happiness, and in the afternoon catechism class was held and a prize given 
to the best in class and controversy. When the priest came again to visit 
Cheraw he found the children well prepared for the Sacrament of Penance, 
and expressed the highest admiration for so well-regulated and governed a 
household. The priest’s visit of a week or ten days was always a happy 
epoch in this family. ... Not only the priest but every one was struck 
with admiration on seeing such a numerous family of healthy, intelligent 
children so united and loving among themselves, so devoted and obedient 
to their parents. What was it that gave such an uncommon tone to this 
family? Religion. Those children saw in their parents religion, fidelity, 
self-sacrifice, union, and all those beautiful domestic virtues which elevate 
VOL. XXXV.—II 
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the home circle and ennoble it. Hence respect and obedience were easy 
and spontaneous. 

“Mr. and Mrs. L. soon began to feel happy and proud in hearing the 
encomiums of the children from their school-teachers, who pronounced 
them the most obedient and intelligent students under their charge; and 
they were often amused to find their eldest son, mounted in his father’s arm- 
chair, which he had wheeled around for a pulpit, holding forth to his de- 
lighted audience of little brothers and sisters. This was indeed an adum- 
bration of the future. At length Right Rev. Bishop England made the 
visitation of his diocese, and on arriving at Cheraw was charmed to meet 
in this up-country a true Irish-toned family so congenial, and his praises of 
their admirable domestic government were enthusiastic. The bishop pro- 
posed that Mr. L. would send his oldest son, Patrick, to his own classi- 
cal school in Charleston. Already there seemed to spring up between 
the illustrious bishop and the youth those warm feelings which attract 
towards each other persons of great disparity of age, and which are 
prompted by a profound respect and confidence on one side and almost 
paternal affection on the other. The good bishop already discerned in 
the youth a vocation for the priesthood.” * 


If this period of the late bishop’s life seems dwelt on at too 
great length, it is because the boy is the father of the man. In 
this case the old adage is strictly true. What other issue could 
there be of a youth passed in such surroundings and nourished 
on the purest spiritual and intellectual diet ? 

Very soon, through the agency of Father O'Neill, the ven- 
erable mission-priest, Patrick was installed as a scholar in the 
Seminary of St. John the Baptist at Charleston. Here his un- 
flagging ardor and industry shattered his health, and he was 
obliged to go back to Cheraw, where country-life, rural occupa- 
tions, and the salubrious air of the pine region enabled him to 
lay the foundation of that robust vigor which served through- 
out an arduous existence. On resuming his studies he was 
sent to Rome, where he entered the College of the Propaganda 
in company with Dr. Corcoran, the scholar and theologian. He 
graduated with full honors, receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Ordained priest in 1840, he repaired to Charleston 
and was stationed at the cathedral. Here he officiated until the 
death of Bishop England, in 1842, and throughout the administra- 
tion of the Very Rev. R. S. Baker. Bishop Reynolds, immedi- 
ately after his nomination to the diocese in 1844, appointed Dr. 
Lynch pastor of St. Mary’s Church, in 1847 principal of the Col- 
legiate Institute, and, at a later period, vicar-general ; all which 
positions, together with a partial superintendence of the building 
of the new cathedral, he filled with marked ability and success. 


* Pp. 130-2. 
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Dr. Lynch had been a teacher in the diocesan seminary while it 
was under the charge of the Rev. T. J. Sullivan, and had en- 
deared himself to the hearts of the students. He “ was,” says 
Dr. O’Connell, who was studying there at the time, “fresh from 
the Propaganda, and not quite divested of the student ; thin, pale, 
and sallow-faced, he would occasionally mingle in our conversa- 
tions and entertain us with an anecdote.” * 

Upon the demise of Bishop Reynolds, in 1855, the vicar-gene- 
ral was continued as administrator until the 14th of March, 1858, 
when he was raised to the bishopric. He was consecrated by 
Archbishop Kenrick, assisted by Bishops Portier of Mobile, 
Barry of Savannah, and McGill of Richmond, the latter of whom 
delivered an eloquent sermon on the occasion. 

Bishop Lynch’s powers were tried to the utmost immediately 
after his accession. South Carolina seceded in 1860; hostilities 
began, and within a year a destructive fire sprang up in the east 
end of the city of Charleston, which, driven zigzag by the wind 
across the most populous portions, traversed the entire length of | 
the town. In its course were the new cathedral, the residence of 
the bishop and clergy, the extensive diocesan library, and much 
other church property, thus irrecoverably lost. The insurance 
policy, having expired, was, through an oversight on the part of 
the clergyman in charge of this department, suffered to lapse, 
and so no part of the hard-earned funds were saved. The cher- 
ished dream of Bishop England, the earnest labor of Bishop Rey- 
nolds, were thus laid waste in a single night, and the young 
bishop found himself not only with empty hands but heavily 
burdened by a great debt. Shortly after this Bishop Lynch was 
commissioned by the Confederate government to go to France 
in order to negotiate a treaty of peace. When he returned he 
found his diocese more desolate than ever.. The Confederacy 
had been crushed, and Gen. Sherman had led his army through 
the interior of the country, spreading ruin and terror on all 
sides; and in the burning of Columbia St. Mary’s College, the 
sisters’ house, and the Ursuline Convent had gone down in fire 
and smoke. 

This was the problem before him—to pay off an old debt, 
to reconstruct the necessary buildings, and to accomplish this 
seemingly impossible task among a hunted and poverty-stricken 
community. With herculean strength and undaunted heart he 
set to work ; the forces of restoration began to move silently and 
slowly; and the church sprang, phoenix-like, from her ashes, 
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with the spires that mark her territory quivering again in the 
sky. 

"Who can estimate the great ability, the silent endurance, the 
patient toil, the matchless devotion of this noble heart that con. 
sented to sacrifice itself for the good of the community held so 
dear by its every pulsation? None. Not a glimpse was afford. 
ed to the eyes of outsiders during his life, for the innate modesty 
of the man shrank from public examination; and now that which 
many blamed while they could not see all see to have been the 
necessary outcome of the straits to which the good bishop was 
reduced by his own generous and pious action. A nice sense of 
honor made him decline to avail himself of the evasions of the 
law, and he unhesitatingly shouldered the burden of the past 
debt, trusting, under Providence, to his own unwearied labor 
and unsleeping talent to accumulate the necessary funds for 
paying off the old debt and for ‘adequately supplementing the 
contributions of his poor diocese by collections abroad. For fit- 
teen years he faltered not. Begging is the hardest work a man 
can do; and that is what he did. In the principal cities of the 
North and of Europe the form of Bishop Lynch must have been 
familiar. Year after year he pleaded for his stricken people, 
often, no doubt, to unbelieving ears, but on the whole the re. 
sponse was generous to a degree. 


“We are able to say” (Charleston News and Courter, February 27), “on 
the highest authority, that the debts of the diocese, with the cost of the 
property acquired and improvements made for diocesan purposes, after the 
close of the war, amounted to more than two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. With the exception of about fifteen thousand dollars, the whole of 
this vast sum has been discharged ; and probably four-fifths of the means 
at his disposal, in the course of seventeen troublous years, was obtained, by 
Bishop Lynch’s individual exertions, outside of the State of South Carolina.’ 
The constant anxiety and labor, coupled with his disregard of his own com- 
fort, told terribly upon him and hastened his death. Rest and freedom from 
care would have prolonged his days, but he declined to spare himself and 
refused the archbishopric which was within his grasp. The prompt answer 
was made again and. again that he was unwilling to transfer to another a 
task so arduous as that which he had undertaken. To his flock he gave 
his health and strength ungrudgingly. The goal was near. A vigorous 
effort was about to be made to discharge the last debts of the diocese in 
token of appreciation of the bishop’s marvellous success. The promised 
land of peace lay fair and broad before his eyes, and he was not permitted 
to enter in,” 


*One hundred thousand dollars of this debt represented deposits in the diocesan savings- 
bank—deposits. made, in swift-dissolving Confederate money, by the laboring classes of 
Charleston, - 
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In 1877 the bishop underwent a surgical operation in Boston, 
and from that time may be dated a slow decline in his once flour- 
ishing health. It was the breaking-point where were accumulat- 
ed all the results of a life of unresting labor; the wear and tear 
had hardly been felt before, but now they began to tell heavily. 
His physicians advised rest and quiet as the only sureties for pro- 
longing his days; but he refused to spare himself in a work 
which none but he could carry forward. His duties to his 
diocese demanded constant travel, not only abroad but also over 
the wide-extended and thinly-peopled district under his charge ; 
the latter a more onerous burden than the former when we con- 
sider the slender means of transportation and comfort afford- 
ed by a poverty-stricken community. His visitation of the up- 
country in the autumn months was extremely laborious and ex- 
hausting to him in his weak condition, and when he returned to 
Charleston at Christmas he was prostrated on a bed of sickness. 
Still, little was known by outsiders of his alarming danger ; the 
announcement in the morning papers of Sunday, February 26, 
was speedily followed by the proclamation, at late Mass in the 
Catholic churches of the city, of the death. Thus the news of 
his demise came like a shock upon the community. Immediately, 
from all quarters, warm and sincere expressions of regret were 
heard; and the silent, unostentatious mourning for what all 
classes agreed in regarding as a public calamity is a higher tes- 
timony to the subject of this paper than a whole volume of rhe- 
toric. 

The death of Bishop Lynch was, physically speaking, very 
painful; but he bore it with angelic patience, affording thus a 
guidance in the last extremity, even as his life had been a guid- 
ance to the living of his flock. A fortnight before his physicians 
had advised a visit to Florida, but his sufferings had prevented 
the journey. After that he sank rapidly, and to those imme- 
diately about him it became apparent that the end was at hand. 
At five o’clock Saturday afternoon he sank into a coma from 
which it was impossible to rouse him. Doctors Chazal and Ged- 
dings, summoned in haste, performed a surgical operation in 
hope of saving his life. This last chance failed to afford relief ; 
his cure was abandoned ; the bishop was in a dying condition. 
His brother, the vicar-general, and his secretary and confessor 
remained with him during the long death-agony of the night. 
Some days before he had received the Holy Communion, and 
that afternoon the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Pre- 
vious to his reception of the latter he had made a profession of 
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faith in the following noble and simple words, varying but slight. 
ly from time-honored precedents : 

“T have lived a member of the Holy Catholic Church. | 
believe all her doctrines, and I have tried to the best of my abil. 
ity to obey her precepts. I die a bishop of the holy Roman 
Catholic Church, and in dying profess my faith in all the truths 
taught by the church. I ask the forgiveness of God for all my 
shortcomings, and, trusting in God's mercy, I resign my soul 
into his hands.” 

Throughout he remained conscious, took docilely the medi. 
cines they gave him, listened to and participated in the prayers 
for the dying which were occasionally offered up, and cheerfully 
resigned himself to the grasp of the grim destroyer. The sun 
rose in brilliant majesty and shone down on the death-chamber 
—the last earthly sun he was to see, for the end was nigh. The 
prayers for the dying were resumed, and the expiring bishop, 
raising his hand and making the sign of the cross, gave his bene- 
diction to the clergymen kneeling beside his bed. As the day 
advanced the intelligence of his state drew many to visit him— 
personal friends, members of the vestry, and Sisters of Mercy. 
Although shaken in the throes of death, he seemed to recognize 
them all; not able to speak, his hands remained extended in 
benediction to the last. At ten o'clock he was dead. 

His work was accomplished and rest was come. The volume 
was closed; the eager pen was to trace no more lines in it. Vol- 
umes! Look not for his works between cloth covers; his works 
are not there. The talent, the energy, the unceasing toil of an 
invaluable life had been given to the relief of his poverty-stricken 
flock. Here are his works—not written on paper, but traced in 
imperishable lines in the diocese which he had prevented from 
perishing from mere inanition under crushing debt; in the 
hearts of thousands. of poor people who, but for his matchless 
devotion, would have lost their humble savings; and, taking a 
larger scope, in the memory of Catholics as a beloved leader, 
and in that of the rest of the community as a respected friend. 

“But though it can be said with truth that the labors of the 
pen were but supplemental to the main labor of his life, the 
work he did here is of a value that would make the reputation 
of any other man. His mind was naturally broad, analytical, 
and inquisitive; and in the intervals of leisure he devoted him- 
self to a wide range of studies. The natural sciences were as 
familiar grounds to him as those of theology. As a classical 
scholar and a linguist he could hold his own with any man of the 
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day; to a profound knowledge of the Latin language, speaking 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian with fluency, he added a 
working acquaintance with Greek, and Sanscrit, and Hebrew. 
In short, whatever subject proved interesting to man he always 
took pains to study, accomplishing during spare hours a mass of 
work that many might despair of doing in the space of a lifetime. 
Many of these profound scholars, meshed in the toils of their 
learning, cultivate a rude and turgid style of writing English 
which renders their works extremely unpalatable. Not so Bish- 
op Lynch. He showed himself a master of the English tongue 
in his clear, unmistakable logic as well as in the pellucid flow of 
his language. As a conscientious reasoner, who states in full 
force the objections of those who differ in opinion, Bishop 
Lynch never failed; his fairness and gentleness were inex- 
haustible. 

His first efforts with the pen were made in the United States 
Catholic Miscellany, of which he was editor for some years; and 
his reputation as a controversialist was then established by his 
masterly refutation of the Rev. Dr. Thornwell, the leading light 
of the Presbyterian Church in the South, and attached to the 
then celebrated South Carolina College. The more pressing 
duties of his sacred calling, and the subsequent War of the Seces- 
sion when he became bishop, prevented him from devoting any 
of his hours to the literature which was chiefly in his hands a 
weapon for the defence of the truth. After the war, upon the 
establishment of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, he became an early and 
valued contributor; many of the most profound and brilliant 
papers that have appeared in these pages were from his pen. 
His letters on the “Council of the Vatican” and the searching 
essays on the “ Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius,” as 
well as his articles in the American Catholic Quarterly Review on 
“Our Lord’s Divine Nature” and “ The Perpetual Miracle of the 
Living Church,” represent the scope of his powers as a vivid nar- 
rative-writer and master of clear logic and vigorous “ English 
undefiled.” Another side of his fertile mind is revealed in the 
essay on the Transit of Venus, which was admired by specialists. 
His lecture on the “ Early Discoverers of America” exemplified 
a profound acquaintance with the history of an obscure period. 
His lecture on “Tunnelling the Alps” represented the fruits of 
much study of the strata of the earth; for, forty years ago, he 
had been interested in the construction of the artesian wells of 
Charleston, and his report on the new well, as chairman of the 
scientific committee appointed by the city council, had been sent 
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in a few weeks before his death. One of the last works he had 
in hand was an essay demonstrating, in the light of the latest dis. 
coveries, the absolute agreement of science and the Mosaic re. 
cord. It is to be hoped that this work is:in such a state of com. 
pletion that it can be published. 

As a pulpit orator and speaker Bishop Lynch was not strik- 
ing. He usually began coldly and slowly, gathering force as he 
advanced, but never quitting the strictest bounds of logical se. 
quence. His style is fittingly described by Father O’Connell as 
one of “grand simplicity.” Very soon, as you listened to him, 
the languor of monotony passed away ; you began to discern the 
broad lines of the argument he was working out; and as he pro. 
ceeded to fill in the details, calmly but powerfully, you recogniz- 
ed with astonishment the wonderful force of intellect behind 
those simple words, and satisfaction, conviction, ample and com- 
plete, filled your mind. His utterance was deep, sonorous, but 
subdued ; and the secret of his power lay not in externals but in 
innate intellectuality. 

To speak of the charity and modesty of the good bishop 
would be superfluous. These two qualities formed the founda- 
tion of the universal respect in which he was held by all with 
whom he came in contact. This paper cannot be more signifi- 
cantly closed than by quoting here the eulogium of a Charleston 
journal which in the old days denied utterance to Bishop Eng- 
land : “ Stately in appearance, dignified in manner, unassuming, 
courteous, self-possessed, learned and pious, Bishop Lynch was 
honored wherever he went, and was not without honor in his 
own country. Others will take up the burden which has slipped 
from his shoulders, and begin where he left off. But none has 
gone before, or will come hereafter, more loyal to his church, 
more lovable in the estimation of all conditions of men, more 
earnest, more self-sacrificing, and more true, than the good bishop 
who has passed away.” 

Surely, lives of good and great men are not without fruit, not 
only hereafter, but in the transitory existence of this earth. 


The following lines, written by a Hebrew, Mr. J. Barrett Cohen, were 
published in Charleston while Bishop Lynch's body was resting before the 
altar: 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Bishop 2. N. Dyuch. 


When I look on your calm and peaceful face, 

In which no longer beams the light of life, 

In which no mark remains of that long strife 
Through which you passed, and won a well-earned place— 
Not only in men's hearts, but, through God’s grace, 
Also in heaven, among the pure and blessed, 

Who after death find sweet and perfect rest— 

I can but feel how little is the space 

Of time that we can linger on this earth 

Ere God shall summon us before his throne ; 

And thinking of the life that you have led, 

And knowing as I knew your priceless worth, 

I pray that unto me the grace be shown 

To find such peace as yours when I am dead. 





LIFE IN THE COUNTRY MISSIONS. 


IT was a raw, wintry day. The last snow was hardened on 
the ground, and the dark, bluak clouds that obscured the declin- 
ing light betokened a fresh fall soon coming. The doctor, be- 
spectacled and beslippered, sat before the glowing grate in his 
modest dwelling, and had not yet quite made up his mind to 
light his lamp. He was reading Ferraris’ De juribus parochorum. 
God bless you, old Ferraris, and all ye writers, whether grave 
theologians and historians, spirited controversialists, lively satir- 
ists, pious ascetics, or entertaining poets and imaginers! What 
a lonely life would the priest’s be in those country villages at 
this season were it not for your company ! 

A ring at the door. The doctor closed his book, laid aside 
his glasses, and said to himself: “ Now fora seven-mile ride to 
the station.” He was expecting John O’Connell, the farmer at 
whose house he was to say Mass on the morrow, and who was 
to call on his way home from his weekly marketing in the vil- — 
lage of Omicron, where the priest resided, to take him out. “ It 
may be a poor tramp, though,” thought the doctor, and he felt 
to see if there were any pennies ready in his pocket; “ or some 
one unused to begging, but forced in these hard times to do so,” 
and he had a silver piece prepared; or “possibly an enterprising 
book-agent bent on selling before the week closed in one more 
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copy of ‘the most readable and useful work ever published,’ ” and 
he screwed his courage to the sticking-point ; “or an adaman. 
tine-cheeked lightning-rod man urged to renewed vigor by the 
stormy look of the heavens,” and he smiled a little scornfully at 
the well-known oratory of his prospective assailant. A gentle 
tap at the door, however, put an end to these thoughts, always 
recurring whenever the bell rang, and the little waitress inform. 
ed him in the softest of tones that Mr. O'Connell was waiting, 
The doctor wrapped himself up without regard to fashion, but 
as warmly as he knew. Over his cassock, which he wore as 
usual, was a heavy overcoat of Irish frieze purchased during a 
recent visit to the land of his fathers. A heavy fur cap with de. 
pending ear-laps covered his head, and a comforter of the same 
material protected his neck and throat. He wore arctic over- 
shoes, and gloves corresponding to the cap were ready in his 
hands. So, taking the valise which contained the requisites for 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, he handed it to his travel. 
ling companion and they set forth on their journey. 

The vehicle was what is known as a box-wagon, such as well- 
to-do farmers keep for going to town and driving around the 
country on business. The springs were rather stiff from rust 
and exposure in the open shed where it usually stood. The seat 
was low and fastened near the dash-board, making it very un. 
comfortable for the occupants’ legs. A coarse robe of canvas, 
with a rusty and mangy old buffalo-skin, proved a very accept- 
able defence against the weather, and the little horse, rough and 
unkempt of hide and mane, started out bravely on his return to 
his stall. So inspirited was he, in fact, with the prospect of oats 
and home again that he dashed along over the hard snow utterly 
regardless of the results, whether to the wagon, the springs of 
which collapsed at every jounce, or to his master and his mas- 
ter’s guest, who were quite lifted off their seats as they jolted 
over the holes or rose and fell with unpleasant violence in the 
passage of the “ thank-you-marms,” while as his speed increased 
a disagreeable steam rose from his body and lumps of clotted 
hair flew off on the doctor’s person, sometimes in unpleasant 
proximity to his mouth. However, the motion, violent though 
it was, kept the blood in circulation, and the travellers prefer- 
red to stand it. As they passed through a wide frozen piece 
of swamp-land on their way the farmer checked the unwilling 
horse with some hard pulling, and, handing the reins to his com- 
panion, said : “ Would you be plazed to hold the lines for a min- 
nit, your reverence?” “ Certainly,” replied the doctor, wonder- 
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ing a little whether some nut or bolt were not loosened in their 
rapid career. O’Connell leaned back over the seat, however, 
and began untying a bag that lay in the box. When he had 
loosened it very cautiously he kept hold of the mouth with one 
hand, and, lifting up the other end, suddenly spilt its contents 
over the tail-board. What was the doctor’s astonishment on be- 
holding half a dozen kittens, four or five weeks old, deposited in 
the snow. “ Quick, your reverence! gi’ me the lines. Gwan!” 
—to the horse, whose pace he quickened with a cut of the whip, 
and they started away as if a bridge were breaking down under 
them. The surprise and consternation of the youthful felines it 
is impossible to describe, and their feelings on being transferred 
in the twinkling of an eye from the warm sack to the freezing, 
inhospitable snow. Their eyes were wide open with astonish- 
ment ; but the painful sensations in their paws soon overcame 
this, and they attempted to move in the direction of the rapidly 
retreating conveyance whence they had been ejected. An ex- 
planation was naturally due to such an extraordinary proceed- 
ing on the part of O’Connell, who said : “ Herself wanted me to 
dhrown thim, your reverence, but I hadn’t the heart to do it.” 
“Well, but they'll surely die there!” “Oh! no, sir; they’ll find 
their way to some comfortable quarters. Lave a cat alone for 
that. Shure you know the ould saying uv their having nine lives. 
Faix, I shouldn’t wander to find wan or two of thim at home 
afther me in the morning. It’s only three mile from here. 
There’s a house up there on the hill, anyhow, and you may be 
shure they'll make for it. Didn’t yer reverence ever hear tell— 
but of course you're a fine historian—ov the Kilkenny cats? 
'Tisn’t aisy to kill a cat ; indeed, ’tis hard to get rid o’ thim at all.” 
And he smiled at his own pleasantry. It was too late, especially 
in the face of these assurances, to remedy the disposal of the 
cats, which were now quite a distance behind. “Is this your 
horse?” said the doctor. “No, your reverence, ’tis not—oh! 
no. Don’t you remimber when I brought you out to see Mrs. 
Dempsey in the fall? Poor woman! she'll be wantin’ to see you 
agin to-night, or in the mornin’ may be 'twould do. I’m afraid 
she'll not last long. Oh! no, sir; my own is drawing ice to-day. 
This is the baste of a man named Paulding, a neighbor of ours. 
He’s a hardy little wan, but they takes no care of him—don’t 
curry him or clane him. That’s the raison the hair is flyin’ off 
him on your reverence. If I’d known it I could have got an- 
other from Mr. Van Wert. We're all good neighbors out at the 
Clove, sir. This little one was stiff, comin’ out first, from stay- 
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ing out in the field this weather; but, by the same token, there's 
not much sign of lameness on him at the present moment,” 
“ There’s not much room for Ferraris here,” thinks the doctor, 
So, the great theologian retired, he replied in like strain, and the 
two travellers chatted pleasantly together as they sped along the 
road. 

It was dark when they reached O’Connell’s house, one of the 
few straggling edifices at Spuykenkill Clove. As they drew up 
their arrival was announced by a large mastiff and a couple of 
miscellaneous’curs. The former, being let loose for the night, 
would doubtless have given the stranger a warmer reception 
than, even in his chill condition, was desirable, had he not been 
speedily quieted by his master’s voice. Good dogs are kept in 
country places for watching, but mongrels generally abound in 
numbers directly proportionate to the poverty of the family. 
They form “company:” in these lonely situations, as one of their 
owners once confessed to the writer, and being despised by the 
rich, who have other resources, cling to those by whom they are 
tolerated or made welcome. “ What do they get to eat?” I ask. 
ed. (Bones are scarce in proportion to the number of canines, for 
the reason stated.) “Oh! I d’no, sir. They pick up something 
around the country.” The expression “ dogs and poverty” is 
often realized by the priest, who is frequently embarrassed by 
these in attending sick-calls in remote localities. The superfluous 
ones in the present instance belonged to O’Connell’s neighbors, 
but were doubtless paying court to the majesty of “ Nayro,” or 
had assembled in his more favored locality to gnaw the remains 
of his osseous banquet and forage for subsistence undisturbed, 
by favor of Nox’s sombre reign. The house was of frame, as is 
the rule even with the wealthiest mansions in the country. The 
ground-floor was entered by a graceful stoop and a door that 
was never opened unless on very exceptional occasions (such as 
this), and contained a parlor, or “ sitting-room,” never used but 
when the front-door was opened, and consequently chilly, damp, 
and uncomfortable. In fact, the traditional custom described in 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York is rigidly observed with re- 
gard to these rooms of state. Off this were a couple of bed- 
rooms, and behind a kitchen, all on the same level. A side-door 
opened into the latter apartment, which was, in point of fact, the 
“living-room” of the family, and served for cooking, eating, and 
social intercourse. A fire was lit in the parlor stove, and the 
doctor had his valise brought in there and saw that the table was 
prepared for the Mass of the following day, and then, as soon ag 
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he was thawed out by the respectful attentions of Mrs. O’Con- 
nell and her eldest daughter, bade them say that he was ready 
“to hear.” One by one then the Catholics who were assembled 
in and around the kitchen entered the apartment to approach 
the tribunal of penance. There were about three dozen of 
them, men, women, and children. After all had been heard the 
“missis” gently tapped to announce that supper was “ready 
now, if your reverence would be pleased to have it.” 

The table had been spread in the kitchen, according to the 
known wish of “his reverence,” who found this family so 
thoroughly Catholic and good, as well as naturally courteous 
and discreet, that he made himself quite at home with them, and 
felt that their usual abiding-place would make them all feel more 
at their ease than the rarely-used best room. A huge cooking- 
stove was in close proximity, but could scarcely be objected to 
in this weather, though when one has to sit near it on a torrid 
day in July, as once happened to the narrator, it is not at all an 
agreeable feature, especially when rich, solid viands, cooked with 
no regard for aught but the healthy appetites of farmers, are set 
before the delicate palate of the pastor just transferred to the 
country for his health. On the present occasion, however, the 
smoking potatoes, steak which actually hissed on the very table, 
or even the usually alarming tea-biscuit did not come amiss to 
the doctor. We need not say that the honest farmer himself, his 
stalwart boys and comely girls—their hearts just lightened by. 
the Sacrament of Penance of whatever slight burden might have 
weighted them—as well as the little ones of both sexes, making 
with the old couple a round dozen in all, took advantage of the 
“extra spread” and delighted their parents and their spiritual 
father by their happy, easy, but respectful manner. There is 
something exquisitely touching in the deportment of the Irish 
people—and of their American-born children, too, when these are 
not corrupted by causes which need not be here set down—to- 
wards their priest. He is their nearest counsellor. They are as 
frank with him as with God, one might almost say ; for, indeed, 
they look on him as the intimate friend and minister of Christ, 
the Man who is God. And the doctor, cold and reserved in his 
manner, a student by taste and profession, nevertheless became 
thawed out at once on meeting with one of his children, espe- 
cially of this family. 

When the hearty though homely meal had been disposed of, 
and the blood warmed by the excellent meat and bread and 
butter, and the “heart roused” by the stimulating power of 
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China’s grateful leaf, Mrs. O’Connell and her daughters quietly . 
removed “the things,” and, the table being pushed aside, the 
priest and his entertainers ranged themselves around the stove in 
situations corresponding to their respective ages, the mother, in 
self-sacrifice, keeping aloof that her elder boys might get the full 
benefit of the priest’s conversation, and the little ones bestowing 
themselves, along with the two warm-looking cats, towards the 
front of the company. It was indeed a pleasant picture, though 
the high, dark rafters, hung with flitches of bacon and strings of 
onions, were wanting; though there was no honest earthen floor, 
no proud dresser laughing with its shining array of delf, no fire. 
place with its romantic dark recesses and its heap of blazing turf 
that has such a fascinating attraction for the eyes of all; and 
though, instead of a tallow dip in a polished brass candlestick, 
a prim kerosene-lamp, with a piece of red flannel to set off its 
plainness, threw its scientific glare upon the scene. Notwith 
standing all these drawbacks, which the elders of the group 
could not help remarking, the little gathering was pleasant, nay, 
delightful to see. For there were the old elements—the eternal 
faith which had bound the priest and his people for fourteen 
hundred years; the knowledge of mutual confidence, love un- 
mixed, and supernatural respect ; the happiness of a father among 
his faithful children ; the delight of these children to have among 
them the one who was the traditional head, adviser, and rep- 
resentative of their race in all its sad history, whom they loved 
as their nearest friend, respected as a man of learning and travel. 
led lore, and reverenced as one of the ministers of God. 

The talk continued, then, and the pastor informed himself of 
the way things were going on and inquired of all the various 
members of the little mission. He designedly drew out the 
native-born members of the family, being anxious to know how 
they looked at matters and what color their faith was receiv- 
ing from their surroundings. From their answers and remarks, 
which were made with more confidence for that they had inherit- 
ed the intelligence and frank manners of their mother with their 
father’s shrewd common sense, the doctor was grateful to God to 
perceive that their Catholic instinct enabled them to appreciate 
at their true value much of what was going around unsafe or 
false in matters pertaining to religion, society, and the fundamen- 
tal principles of politics. Here was another great reason why he 
found himself so happy in this family—that the old breath of 
heresy or the newer one of infidelity had passed them without 
harm, and that he had good reason to hope that these young 
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people would be scarce inferior to their parents in loyalty to 
the church, while their better advantages in the way of instruc- 
tion gave reason to believe that their social influence would be 
superior. 

The priest addressed himself in such wise to every individual 
of the family as to show interest and regard for all. O’Connell 
in particular could always be relied upon to lighten the talk by 
reminiscences of his travels or stories of former days learned 
in the cabin on the Galtees where he first opened eye on this 
world. To-night he was giving a very detailed account and de- 
scription of his voyage to this country in the old days of packet- 
ships. “ There were about four hundred and fifty of us, your 
reverence,” he went on, “men, women, and children, and but 
wan stove beside the cook’s galley. The most of the women, of 
course, wor below with the say-sickness, and the min had to stand 
in a file and wait their turn to bile a sup of water for tay—little 
and poor in quality that same water was—to cook alittle stir- 
about or whatever elsethey had. There was nobody to see to you, 
if you hadn’t your ownfrinds. The officers wor careless, and the 
sailors ’ud only curse and shove you against the ship’s side if you 
didn’t get out of their way, and the strongest had it all their 
own way. Wan mornin’ we were standin’ and fallin’ in a line 
as well as we could with the ship tossin’ and pitchin’, and each 
one wid his saucepan in his hand, when I see a poor wake boy, 
one Cosgrove, lookin’ as if he’d be thrown into the say before 
reachin’ America, sthrivin’ to put his breakfast on the stove and 
a big, ugly-lookin’ fellow sthrivin’ to prevint him. Your rever- 
ence, I couldn’t stand it, but I stepped out o’ me place and I step- 
ped up to the bully, and says I, ‘ What’s that yer doin’?’ and I 
hit him a tip wid me left hand that laid him on his back in the 
wather on the deck. Faith, they giv a cheer, and the poor boy 
he was let alone after that, and the bully never said a word and 
was very respectful afterwards, especially to the people from the 
County— What’s that?” he said, as the dogs were heard bark- 
ing outside the door. “’Tis Jack Lawler,” replied one of the 
sons. ‘He wants the priest to go and see Mrs. Williams; she’s 
taken very bad.” . “God help us!” said O'Connell. “I offered 
to call your reverence when she was sick before, sir, but she 
told me ‘ she wasn’t bad enough yet.” 

“May the Lord give her time for repentance!” said his wife. 
Without any unnecessary delay the doctor put on his wraps, 
and, accompanied by his worthy host, made haste through the 
now blinding snow to the house of the unfortunate woman. It 
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was a case unfortunately not uncommon within seventy-five 
miles of New York, and doubtless much less further away—an 
ignorant Catholic family, godless schools, heretical or infidel so. 
ciety, distance from the church and the priest, and a mixed mar- 
riage before the Methodist minister. Such was Kate Williams’ 
story in brief. Yet the poor girl retained enough of the natural 
Catholic conscience to bear children; but, alas! false terror had 
kept her away from the priest, and her children were unbaptized, 
the eldest, now a boy of twelve, without any knowledge of God, 
soul, or church. And even now what an ordeal to have to meet 
the priest—the learned, grave, but patient, gentle doctor! One 
would think she had to see Christ, the Judge! Were it not for 
Mrs. Lawler’s Christian interference even now the priest might 
not have been sent for. Shall we tell of the natural aversion one 
has for entering such a house? A condemned cell or a hospital 
for smallpox were pleasant in comparison. Shall we describe the 
trepidation of the poor wretch when the confessor, whose cha- 
racter was for her invested with nameless terrors, was heard out- 
side the room? Mrs. Lawler had done her best to assure the 
poor sinner of the doctor's kindness, but she seemed to fear God 
in him. He could but echo the terrible voice of her own con- 
science, which pointed at her children, for whom she was respon. 
sible; at her husband, to whom she had been united without 
God’s ordinance, to whose blind prejudice she had sacrificed 
God’s'service and his truth. When the priest left the house she 
was more easy, as they said, but there remained a fearful load 
upon her heart: would she die now and leave her children in 
charge of a heathen parent? Andif God did not restore her 
health, would he accept her late, enforced repentance for the 
omission of her most essential duty? Sick at heart naturally, 
but with a deep prayer welling up to Christ for that soul, the 
priest forced himself to say a few cheerful words to the little 
ones and turned from the cold, indifferent presence of the hus- 
band and his household, and seemed to breathe a more genial 
atmosphere in the wild, dark night out of doors. 

Again reaching the hospitable abode of his faithful children, 
the doctor was shown to his room by the man of the house, 
where an enormous feather-bed, in which he was almost smoth- 
ered in the summer, but which was now quite acceptable, stood 
prepared to receive his wearied limbs. 

Next morning before eight o'clock the people of the settle- 
ment began to arrive in very ordinary-looking sleighs, and them- 
selves dressed with more regard to comfort than appearances, 
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though the young people did not allow these to suffer. Having 
heard a few confessions, the doctor celebrated Mass in the best 
room aforesaid, with very unpretending habiliments and no 
particular attempt at decoration, unless a* couple of “ wandering 
Jew” plants that adorned the plain table, and contrasted agree- 
ably with the print of the Crucifixion, the shining chalice and 
crucifix, and spotless linen that covered the place of the mystic 
Sacrifice. An old man who had once been a soldier in the Brit- 
ish army in India, and who acknowledged that he had assisted 
the chaplains in Gibraltar, too, and elsewhere, was the server of 
the Mass. There was no sanctuary, of course, nor platform, and 
the congregation of forty or fifty crowded very closely indeed 
about the celebrant and his military assistant and guard. But, 
plain as everything was, there was piety there, and pure faith 
and works, and simplicity of heart. The atmosphere, however, 
was very close and unpleasant, but the priest availed himself 
of the occasion to give a little homily to this portion of his 
flock; and as he read the Gospel story and retailed it to them he 
felt that the Eternal Word himself had a similar audience and 
for that reason spoke so plainly. This is the great, the all- 
sufficient consolation for the highly educated missionary when 
he finds himself on such a station. There was one individual 
who seemed anxious that the service should be finished. He 
made quite a move when the salutation was said at the Post- 
Communion, and was evidently uneasy about something. At 
last, when the book was closed and the celebrant turned to repeat 
the “Dominus vobiscum”’ before the blessing, the man urged 
himself forward, and, placing a bill in the opening hand of the 
priest, said: “ John Michaels, your reverence.” It was the day 
for the payment of the quarterly dues. The doctor was grave 
and had a profound knowledge of human nature. Not a muscle 
of his features moved, though a ripple of merriment passed 
through his heart. He took the money and laid it on the altar: 
“Ite missa est!” he said. 

After the Mass there was a child to baptize, cold though the 
day was; for the country people never consider a child's health 
when there is question of bringing it to be baptized. Then 
there were inquiries to be made of the children, and the priest 
was delighted to find that they knew their catechism better than 
the average of those who lived at Omicron and had “ Sunday- 
school” regularly. “The nearer the church,” etc., thought he. 
Then there was the receiving of those blessed dues, and the in- 


cidental talk with most of the people in attendance about mar- 
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riages, and children, and politics, and morals, and crops, and 
everything but Ferraris and Co. 

It was half-past nine when the doctor, the blood already 
mounting into his head and the cold settling into his feet, set out, 
this time in a sleigh, on his return homeward, calling in at Mrs, 
Dempsey’s on the way. There was no sign of the kittens so 
ruthlessly abandoned the previous evening. “Oh! I'll engage 
you they’re all right and have found hospitality,” said O’Connell, 
The priest spoke but little. His feet were getting colder, and, 
despite the bright, snowy day, his usual Sunday headache, aris- 
ing from untimely fasting, foul air, and impaired digestion, was 
giving premonitory symptoms. When he reached home he had 
to hear a score or more confessions, then say eleven-o’clock 
Mass; preach; look after the collection, the pew-rents; receive 
the reports of various committees on the subject of his fair; say 
a word or two to the organist about preparing a Mass for 
Christmas; “ church” a woman who had come a distance with 
her child, which he baptized; receive Mr. Flanagan, who seized 
this opportunity to talk about building the new wall around the 
cemetery, and attend to several other minor matters. It was 
now approaching one o'clock, the headache was in full sway, and 
the doctor sat down, with a disordered stomach, to break his fast 
of sixteen hours. Then he retired to his little room, and, stretch- 
ing himself upon the lounge, tried to compose himself to rest, 
while the dull, painful beating of his poor brain, and the many 
little projects in hand which chased sleep from his pillow, inter- 
fered with the sound digestion that was necessary to his health 
and repose. There let us leave him upon his cross, trusting in 
God's goodness to recruit his strength and spirits before the bell 
rings for Sunday-school and the Vespers to follow. 
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STELLA’S DISCIPLINE. 
By F. X. L. 
v. 


“| LOVE pleasure—oh! I do dove pleasure,” Stella had said 
more than once to her lover in extenuation of her addiction to 
flirting and dancing the german—which last offence, by the way, 
ranked as a greater enormity in his opinion than the first even. 

“Yes, I think you love it better than anything else in the 
world,” he replied during their conversation*on Christmas eve. 

“No, I do not love it as much as I love—you!”’ she answered. 

And she had spoken the truth. Notwithstanding her attach- 
ment to pleasure and the german, it was with very great diffi- 
culty that she was prevailed upon to go to Mr. Gartrell’s party. 

At first she absolutely refused to go; but when her usually 
indulgent mother became seriously angry and spoke with paren- 
tal authority she knew not how to resist. Naturally of a yield- 
ing temper, that had been made wilful and obstinate only by 
unlimited indulgence, she was intimidated by a violence so new 
to her. 

Even now, however, she did not yield the point without a 
struggle. She argued, she entreated, she even came to tears, 
imploring her mother not to compel her to do what she knew 
Southgate would not easily forgive. But Mrs. Gordon, who, 
ever since the hope of securing Gartrell as a son-in-law first 
dawned on her imagination as within the limits of the possible, 
had been extremely anxious to break the engagement with 
Southgate, was inflexibly resolved not to permit such an oppor- 
tunity as this to pass without using it. She interrupted Stella’s 
pleadings by telling her, in a tone not to be disobeyed, to go and 
dress, as the carriage was already at the gate. 

The latter, thus constrained, made a hasty and careless toilette, 
and then, with swollen eyes and heaving breast, wrote the letter 
which received such contemptuous treatment. 

Seated beside her mother in the carriage, she threw herself 
back in her corner, and without listening to the remarks on indif- 
ferent subjects which Mrs. Gordon volunteered, or pretending to 
reply to them, began to think of Southgate and of what he 
would think when he called for her at midnight and heard that 
she was gone. 
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“O mamma!” she cried, suddenly bursting into tears again 
and sobbing convulsively, “do let me return home. We are not 
more than a mile from town, and it is very early yet. Do drive 
back and set me down!” 

“Ts it worth while to talk so nonsensically? ” asked her 
mother coldly. 

“‘ My head aches as if it would burst. I feel really ill,” sobbed 
Stella. “Iam sure this is a sufficient excuse for my not going 
on, particularly as you can say that I started and had to turn 
back.” 

To this argument her mother deigned no reply. 

“ Mamma, I never thought you could be so cruel,” cried the 
poor child, indignation and distress together making her almost 
hysterical. “ You do not seem to care how much I suffer.” 

“Stop crying, and your head will stop aching,” was the frigid 
reply. 

“ But I am thinking of Edward,” Stella exclaimed passionate- 
ly. ‘ What will he say? He will believe that I am altogether 
unworthy of his love and trust. He will give me up in de. 
spair.”’ 

“So much the better,” said Mrs. Gordon complacently. “ Mr. 
Gartrell is much the better match of the two, and I am confi- 
dent that the moment he knows your engagement is off he will 
propose for you.” 

For an instant Stella could not utter an articulate sound. Her 
blood tingled in her veins, and there was an aching lump in her 
throat that she strove in vain to- swallow. 

“ Mamma,” she exclaimed at last in a choking voice, “do you 
mean that you have deliberately counted on the breaking off of 
my engagement?” 

“T have foreseen for some time that it must soon come to an 
end,” was the reply in a cold, matter-of-course tone. ‘“ Consider- 
ing how you have been acting during the last month, I am only 
surprised that Mr. Southgate has not asked you before now to re- 
lease him.” 

“ And you never uttered one word of reproof or warning, and 
you said distinctly that you were sure Edward was too reason- 
able to resent my attending this party.” 

“He has been so very ‘ reasonable’ in overlooking what, in his 
place, J should have considered inexcusable conduct on your 
part that I may be pardoned for presuming his powers of for- 
bearance to be unlimited,” answered Mrs. Gordon sarcastically. 
“ As for interfering myself, I have more regard for your best in- 
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terests than to do anything which would prevent your ridding 
yourself of an entanglement which you may replace to-morrow 
by so much more advantageous a connection.” 

“O mother!” cried Stella, in such a tone of reproach and de- 
spair that Mrs. Gordon for a moment half regretted having 
compelled her to take a step which that lady believed would cer- 
tainly separate her from her lover. But the regret was only 
momentary. When the girl once more implored passionately 
‘to be allowed to return home her mother answered authorita- 
tively : 

“Don’t repeat that ridiculous proposal again, Stella, but dry 
your eyes and act like a rational being instead of playing the 
spoiled child.” 

“You are right,” said Stella bitterly. “I have been playing 
the spoiled child all my life; but I have done with the ré/e from 
henceforth, I promise you.” 

She sat up in her seat, and by the faint moonlight her mother 
could see that she was drying her eyes and arranging her dress, 
after doing which she leaned back once more and did not speak 
or move again until they drew up before a flight of steps over 
which a broad light was streaming from the brilliantly illuminat- 
ed hall at Lauderdale, and Mr. Gartrell opened the carriage-door 
himself and assisted her to alight. 

“Thank you,” she said simply in reply to his impressive wel- 
come. 

Her tone and manner were so spiritless that he paused in- 
voluntarily as he was about to turn and extend his hand to Mrs. 
Gordon, who was still in the carriage, and looked inquiringly at 
her. 

“I hope you are well?” he asked, noticing how pale she 
was. 

“No,” she answered quietly. “Iam suffering with the worst 
headache I ever remember to have had in my life. Indeed,” to 
Mrs. Gordon’s great vexation she added, “but for mamma I 
should not be here. I tried several times to persuade her to 
turn back and leave me at home, but she insisted on my com- 
ing.” : 

“The crisis!” thought Mr. Gartrell jubilantly. 

He expressed his regret with evident sincerity at hearing of 
her indisposition, as he conducted her mother and herself into 
the house, and was most solicitous to secure her comfort in 
every way. But he did not press any marked attentions upon 
her. One glance at her face had informed him, almost as clearly 
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as words could have done, that there was or would be a rupture 
with her betrothed as the result of her presence here to-night, 
He was satisfied with this knowledge, and had too much sense 
to risk injuring the prospect of success which seemed opening 
before him by injudicious haste in obtruding his suit. To do 
him justice, he had also too much good-nature to feel inclined to 
inflict the least degree of additional pain on her when it was 
plainly to be seen that she was already suffering very much. 
There was in her eyes an expression of anxiety and preoccupa. 
tion of mind strangely out of place in a ball-room—so strangely 
out of place that early in the evening he suggested to her mo- 
ther that he feared Miss Gordon ought to retire, she looked so 
really ill; and Mrs. Gordon, whose ambition by no means stifled 
natural feeling as yet, went to Stella and urged her to go to 
bed. 

She declined to do so. 

“T could not sleep, and it would be more tiresome lying 
awake all alone than staving here,” she answered coldly. 

“But Iam afraid you are suffering very much, you are so 
pale,” said her mother. 

“T feel ill,” she replied in the same tone as before, “ but I 
suppose I shall be well to-morrow.” 

The evening was very long and wearying to her. Instead of 
joining in the wild whirl of the german, as Southgate’s imagina- 
tion pictured her, she sat quiet and languid by the fire, with 
that forced expression of amiability on her face which is so often 
the most transparent mask put on to conceal exnut. 

“You poor child, I see that you are bored to death!”’ ex- 
claimed her friend Bessie Curtis; coming to her side shortly be- 
fore twelve o'clock and regarding with half-comic pity her con- 
scientious efforts to talk to and seem amused by a heavy gen- 
tleman who “never waltzed”” and was exceédingly anxious to 
please. “Come and go up-stairs with me! You have been act- 
ing martyr long enough.” ; 

Stella smiled more brightly than she had before during the 
whole evening, and rose readily. 

“I am tired,” she said, ‘and my headaches distractingly. So 
tired!"’ she continued a moment later when her friend and her- 
self were seated beside a glowing fire in the pleasant chamber 
that had been assigned to them. “Every clash of that band 
went through and through my brain, it seemed to me. I don't 
think I shall ever want to hear a Strauss waltz again.” 

“Oh! yes, you will,” said Miss Curtis, laughing—* to-mor- 
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row night, perhaps. It is to be hoped that your head will be 
well by that time.” 

“ My head is not the worst of it,” said Stella; and, time and 
place being propitious for confidence, she poured out a recital of 
her wrongs, the root of her headache—her lover’s insistance that 
she should not come to this’ party, and her mother’s insistance 
that she should. “I know Edward is going to be very, very an- 
gry. Yet it is not my fault that I came,” she concluded. 

“You can tell him so,” said her friend consolingly. “ And 
now do goto bed. You look wretched—for you.” 

“T feel horrible,” Stella answered, and followed the advice 
offered. 

But it was not so easy to comply with the exhortation to 
go to sleep with which Miss Curtis left her shortly afterwards. 
Southgate’s face, as it had looked that afternoon, stern and re- 
solved, with a gleam of scorn in the clear gray eyes, was persis- 
tently before her. 

“He knows by this time that I am here,” she said half-aloud, 
pressing her hands to her aching temples. ‘“ He has a right to 
be angry and to scorn me. I wonder if he is thinking of me 
now! No,” asaclock down-stairs struck twelve, “he is not, I 
am sure. He is at Midnight Mass.” 

On that thought she paused, and a different picture of South- 
gate’s countenance replaced the one that had been haunting her 
all the evening. This was a gentle and reverent face that she 
saw gazing at the altar before which she knew he was now 
kneeling. 

“]T wish, how I wish, that I was there with him!” she exclaim. 
ed under her breath. “ Ah! if he will but forgive me this one 
time more I will try and learn to be good and devout, as he is.” 

She went to sleep after a while, and woke the next morning 
feverishly impatient to get back to town in order to see her 
lover and justify her conduct to him. But there was breakfast 
and a long delay to be endured before the moment of relief 
which saw her seated in the carriage and drivirig away from 
Lauderdale. It was almost noon when they reached home. 


VI. 


SOUTHGATE’s servant was coming out of the gate as they 
drove up to it. 

“You brought a note for me, Willis?” Stella said eagerly, 
leaning out of the carriage-window to speak to the man. 
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“ Yes’m,” was the reply. 

With a light heart she hurried into the house, to find the 
note addressed not to herself but to Mrs. Gordon, and to see 
that the vase of flowers she had left for Southgate was still on 
the table where she had placed it. 

She met her mother and aie her the note as the latter was 
entering the hall. 

“You can read it,” said that lady, recognizing the writing. 

Stella opened it and glanced at a few formal words in which 
the writer excused himself from dining with Mrs. Gordon that 
day, ‘as he had expected to have the honor of doing.” 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Gordon a little sharply, and yet 
sorry for the distress visible in her daughter’s face. 

“It is an apology. Mr. Southgate is not coming to dinner,” 
answered Stella coldly. 

- Laying the note down on the hall-table, she went to her own 
room, summoned her maid, and heard a detailed account of 
Southgate’s visit of the night before. 

He had received her letter unwillingly, and had put it into his 
pocket unopened; he had refused to take the flowers ; he “ had 
no message” for her! 

That was the cheering information obtained by a very strict 
cross-examination of Louise. The prospect before her was not 
encouraging. She could not write to him again. What should 
she do? she asked herself. 

Just at the moment she could do nothing ; but in the after- 
noon she went to Vespers, hoping she might there meet her re- 
cusant lover. 

She saw him at once on entering the church, his pew being 
near her own; and all through Vespers, and even as she knelt at 
Benediction, she was considering how she could attract his atten- 
tion, and waiting with palpitating heart for the moment of leav- 
ing the church. 

That moment came and went without his glancing once in 
her direction. * 

With heavy heart she returned home, and the rest of the day 
—which ended with a large Christmas-party—dragged through 
more wearily than ever day had for her before. 

She even could not sleep when at last, long after midnight, 
she laid her tired head on the pillow. But when finally she did 
lose consciousness her slumber was deep and long. 

“Mr. Southgate is down-stairs, Miss Stella,” was the an- 
nouncement with which Louise awoke her the next morning. 
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“ What did you say?” she exclaimed, starting up and looking 
a little bewildered. . 

The maid repeated what she had said, and added: 

“]T saw him coming up the walk a minute ago and thought I 

had better wake you.” 
' Mr. Southgate here this time in the morning!” cried the 
young lady in amazement as she sprang out of bed. 

“Qh! it’s not so very early,” said the maid. “ Breakfast is 
over, but—” 

“ Breakfast over, and you did not wake me!” 

“You know you always tell me not to disturb you early 
when you have been up the night before,” was the answer. 

A truth which Stella could not deny. Therefore she made no 
rejoinder, but with Louise’s assistance dressed as rapidly as she 
could. 

“Did you tell Mr. Southgate that I would be down direct- 
ly?” she asked. 

“No’m; I didn’t speak to him. I only caught a glimpse of 
him, and came straight to tell you.” 

A few minutes afterwards Stella ran lightly down-stairs and 
with sparkling face opened the sitting-room door. To her sur- 
prise the room was empty. She went to the drawing-room, but 
that too was vacant; and, on inquiring of the servant who had 
seen Mr. Southgate, was told that he had asked for Mr. Gordon, 
not herself, and, learning that Mr. Gordon was already gone to 
his office, had declined to come in. 

Sick to the soul with disappointment and an intuition of com- 
ing evil, she returned to her own room and waited for what was 
to come. 

She did not have to wait long, though the time seemed long 
toher. In less than half an hour she received a message from 
her father. He wished to see her. 

He was standing on the hearth with his back to the fire when 
she entered the sitting-room in answer to his summons, and 
greeted her by a very slight “Good-morning.” For the first 
time that she remembered he had no smile for her; his face 
was grave, almost stern. 

When she was seated and looked up questioningly he said 
abruptly : 

“Southgate has just been with me to request to be released 
from the engagement of marriage which existed between him 
and yourself.” 

She was not surprised. It was what she expected. The 
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color ebbed from her face, and her hands clasped each other 
convulsively ; but she. had prepared herself, and managed to 
present an appearance of calmness, though she could not com. 
mand the power of speech. 

After a momentary pause her father continued : 

“He says that almost from the first you have acted in a man- 
ner which has gradually led him to the belief that you were mis- 
taken in imagining you were attached to him. He is inclined 
to think that you discovered this and wished to get out of the 
affair, yet did not like to move first, and consequently have so 
conducted yourself as to force him to move. Believing that, un- 
der these circumstances, it would not be for the happiness of 
either of you to marry, he asks that the engagement be dissolved 
by mutual consent, though he leaves you at liberty to say that 
you rejected him. 

“T have repeated substantially his own words; and now I 
want to know the meaning of it all. He is not a man to be 
either untruthful or unreasonable ; therefore I presume that his 
taking this step is justifiable?” 

“Yes,” answered Stella in a quivering voice. 

“T am to understand, then,” said Mr. Gordon, “that you did 
want to rid yourself of the engagement, and took this unworthy 
way to do it?” 

“No,” she replied emphatically, lifting her eyes and meeting 
his frowning gaze unflinchingly. “I have acted very badly, I 
confess, though I did not mean to do so—it was all my miserable 
folly—but I never for a moment wished to break the engage- 
ment.” . 

“Then why did you leave that impression on Southgate’s 
mind?” he demanded, with increasing irritation. 

Partly the tone in which this question was asked—so different 
from her father’s usual caressing manner—dand partly the sense 
which grew momently more clear to her apprehension and more 
bitter to her heart that Southgate was lost to her for ever, over- 
came the composure she was struggling to maintain. To Mr. 
Gordon’s equal annoyance and consternation she burst into 
tears, and, covering her face with her handkerchief, sobbed un- 
restrainedly. 

While he was essaying some blundering attempts at con- 
solation, half reproving, half soothing her distress, the door 
opened and his wife entered the room. He had been informed, 
when he came home and wished to see her before he spoke to 
Stella, that she was dressing to go out, and she appeared now 
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in carriage costume. Pausing just within the threshold, she 
said : 

“Did you want to see me, Roland?” Then, observing the 
disturbance of his countenance and the tears of her daughter, 
she advanced a step and asked: “ What is the matter?” 

“The matter is that your kind efforts to break my engage- 
ment and ruin the happiness of my life have succeeded, 
mamma!” cried Stella, springing to her feet and confronting 
her mother with flashing eyes from which tears were pouring 
in streams. “I ¢o/d you,” she went on passionately, “ that Ed- 
ward would not forgive another breach of faith on my part! I 
implored you not to compel me to go to that detestable—” 

“Stella!” interrupted her father sternly, “ recollect yourself. 
How dare you speak in such a tone as that to your mother?” 

“You don’t know, papa, how cruelly she has treated me! It 
is her fault, not mine, that my engagement is broken off! I-—” 

She stopped, her voice choked in tears, and Mr. Gordon 
looked inquiringly to his wife for an explanation of the accusa- 
tion just made. 

Mrs. Gordon was buttoning her gloves—an occupation which 
she chose at the moment as well to prevent the exultation she 
felt at hearing of the success of her schemes from betraying itself 
in her eyes as to conceal some slight confusion which, notwith- 
standing her complacency, she could not entirely control. Not 
succeeding in meeting her eye, her husband was obliged to put 
his question into words. 

“ What is this trouble between Stella and Southgate about ?” 
he asked, “and what does she mean by saying that it is your 
fault?” 

“Stella, though engaged to one man, has been flirting with 
another for a month past, to which conduct Mr. Southgate 
naturally objects,” answered Mrs. Gordon drily. “ As to her 
assertion that I had anything to do with the breaking the en- 
gagement, that is nonsense. I insisted on her going to a party 
on Christmas eve which was given to please her and at her 
special request. After asking Mr. Gartrell to give the party, 
and promising again and again that she would go, she wished 
to draw back at the last moment. This would have been such 
unpardonable rudeness that I would not permit it.” 

“T am astonished that you suffered her to act so improperly 
in the first place,” said Mr. Gordon in a tone of displeasure. 
“Why did you permit her to flirt, as you call it, and to be on 
such familiar terms with a man like Gartrell as to be asking him 
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to give parties? If she wanted a party could not you haye 
given it?” 

“Why did I ‘permit’ her to flirt with Mr. Gartrell and pro. 
pose his giving a ball at Lauderdale?” repeated Mrs. Gordon 
quietly. “ Really, if you imagine that Stella ever waits for per- 
mission to do anything she chooses to do you know very little 
about her character.” 

Mr. Gordon turned round sharply where he stood, and, taking 
up the tongs, punched the fire vigorously for a minute or two, 
Then he took several turns up and down the room, glancing at 
his daughter to see whether she had any further plea to enter in 
her defence. But she could not deny the truth of a word her 
mother had uttered, and did not attempt to do so. “ Well,” 
he said at last very drily, “so far as I can see, there is nothing 
more to be done in the matter.” 

“Nothing, except to return Mr. Southgate’s ring,” said Mrs, 
Gordon in a matter-of-course tone. “ You had better do so at 
once, Stella.” 

With which parting advice she went on her way rejoicing. 


VII. 


Mr. GORDON was a man of easy temper and, morally speak- 
ing, indolent nature. He would not have been guilty of a dis- 
honorable act for any earthly consideration; nothing would 
have induced him to commit a wilful fault even. But as to sins 
of omission his conscience was as easy as his temper. He was 
fond of his wife and daughter, and the sole principle of his life 
with regard to them was unlimited indulgence. 

Naturally they accepted this rule kindly; and thus far it had 
answered very well, giving him what he desired-—a quiet and 
harmonious life. Stella was badly spoiled, it is true; but her 
whims and caprices did not come much within his cognizance, 
and, consequently, it had never occurred to him that he was 
called upon to notice or correct them. 

Mrs. Gordon was phlegmatically amiable. She had all she 
wanted in the world, and nothing to speak of that she did not 
want. Though profoundly selfish, she was not disposed to be 
unreasonable or to make herself disagreeable to anybody about 
trifles. And everything which did not conflict with her own 
comfort or wishes was a trifle in her eyes. When Stella accept- 
ed Southgate she accepted him also willingly enough. She 
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thought at the time that he would fill the position as well or bet- 
ter than any other young gentleman of her acquaintance, and 
rather liked him personally. 

But at Gartrell’s appearance upon the scene, and as soon as 
his manner made it evident that with the slightest encourage- 
ment he would be a suitor for Stella’s hand, dormant ambition 
awoke in her soul. Here was the man for Stella to have mar- 
ried. Still, while lamenting secretly the ill-chance which, in the 
person of Southgate, had come between her daughter and this 
distinguished arid desirable parti, it was some time before the 
idea entered her mind that, though engaged, Stella was not yet 
married, and that to give up one engagement and form another 
was not a thing impossible. 

Perhaps such an idea never would have entered her mind 
but for Stella's own conduct. Having obtained entrance, how- 
ever, it remained. 

A person of phlegmatic temperament is, according to physi- 
ological science, capable of energetic effort if once roused to 
action. Mrs. Gordon exemplified the truth of this opinion. 
She was indefatigable in her exertions to bring about the end she 
desired. Almost daily she managed that, one way or another, 
Stella should be irritated against her lover and do something 
to irritate him in turn. To her own surprise, she developed 
a decided genius for intrigue, really enjoyed the excitement of 
the game she was playing, and played in a perfectly dispassion- 
ate spirit. Until on Christmas eve, when he so nearly defeated 
her by his pertinacity and resolution, she had not entertained 
the slightest ill-feeling toward Southgate, nor was she troubled 
with the least twinge of remorse for the injury she was doing 
him. She was acting for the advantage of her daughter, she 
would have said to her conscience, had she owned such an ap- 
pendage and it had ventured a remonstrance. 

Great was her exultation now, as, leaving Stella dissolved in 
tears, she drove off to do some shopping. She regarded the 
marriage with Gartrell as virtually accomplished. 

Her husband looked at the matter in a very different light. 
Knowing Southgate well, and appreciating his character at its 
true worth, he had been more than pleased with the proposed 
connection, and his disappointment and regret at this termina- 
tion of the affair was extreme. Added to which he was both 
shocked and angered at an exposure of conduct on the part of 
his daughter which he regarded as nothing less than false and 
unprincipled. 
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He walked up and down the floor, after his wife was gone, 
looking and feeling very much incensed ; and as soon as Stella’s 
sobs softened a little from their first violence he requested and 
obtained her version of the affair. 

“Humph! You have certainly acted in a very honorable 
manner,” he said, with stinging irony, when she had concluded, 

“O papa!” she cried deprecatingly. 

“IT thought you might possibly be able to make some expla- 
nation which I could offer to Southgate,” he went on coldly; 
“but I see he was right in saying that your conduct is inex- 
cusable. I am disappointed in you, Stella—bitterly disappoint- 
ed. Of course I. knew that you were spoiled and childish, but 
I gave you credit for having some sense and some principle. In 
this affair you have shown no sign of either. However,” check- 
ing himself, “ reproaches will do no good ; nor, I am afraid, will 
advice. .But I have one word of warning to give you. Unless 
you want to make a miserable life for yourself do not think of 
marrying Gartrell. He is not a man to be trusted.” 

“JT would not marry him to save his life, or my own either!” 
she exclaimed vehemently. 

“ Don’t talk senselessly,” said her father, with frowning impa- 
tience, as he turned to leave the room. 

Stella listened to his receding steps and felt that hope had 
departed with them. His words, “ There is nothing more to be 
done in the matter,” and her mother’s addendum, “ except to re- 
turn Mr. Southgate’s ring,” seemed repeated almost audibly be- 
side her. It had come to this, then—her engagement was real- 
ly at an end. 

She sat for a long time just where her father left her, with- 
out moving, almost without breathing, with something of a 
stunned sensation. 

The entrance of a servant with two cards at last roused her. 

“ Why didn’t you say ‘not at home,’ Robert?” she exclaimed 
impatiently, taking the cards and glancing at them, turning her 
back to the man involuntarily as she did so to prevent his seeing 
her face, on which the traces of tears must be very visible, she 
feared. “ You know mamma is out.” 

“T said so, Miss Stella, and that you were not up, I thought. 
Mrs. Harrison was going away then, but Miss Flora insisted 
on my finding out whether you could not see her. So I asked 
them in.” 

“Say, with my compliments, that I beg to be excused.” 

But before the servant could leave the room she stopped him. 
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The dread idea of what the opinion of the world would be as to 
the. breaking of her engagement, for the first time came like a 
shock upon her. Of course the fact would soon be known. Of 
course the dullest people could put two and two together— 
Southgate’s absence from Mr. Gartrell’s ball and from her mo- 
ther’s party the evening before, and her own low spirits on both 
occasions. She was sure it would be perfectly well understood 
that he had withdrawn from the contract, not been rejected. 
Her vanity writhed at the bare imagination of:all that would be 
said on the subject. She could hear Mrs. Harrison and her 
daughter—who, though not ill-natured, were thoroughpaced 
gossips—contributing their quota to the general fund of conjec- 
ture and report. ‘“ No wonder she was not to .be seen this 
morning, poor thing!” Mrs. Harrison, she knew, would exclaim 
in sympathetic tone; and Flora would add, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, “I always knew how that affair would end. 
Stella is too incorrigible a flirt to marry the first man she was 
engaged to!” 

Swift as a flash all these thoughts were in her mind; her 
pride was in arms in an instant. A sense of indignant anger 
against Southgate which she had never felt before took pos- 
session of her. “She would show him that she was not heart- 
broken, nor even hurt, by his desertion!” she exclaimed men- 
tally. 

“Stay, Robert!” she cried, almost in the same breath with 
the apology she had just delivered, and before Robert had taken 
a step toward the door. 

Turning rapidly to a mirror, she scrutinized her face. It 
was not so hopelessly unpresentable as she had expected to see 
it; and, bidding the man say she would be down presently, she 
hurried to her chamber, bathed her eyes, manipulated her 
flushed cheeks gently with a powder-puff, and then made a very 
deliberate toilette. By the time this was completed scarcely 
a trace of her late distress was discernible even by herself, and 
to her friends in the drawing-room she looked quite as usual, 
They had. no suspicion that they had been kept waiting so long 
from any other reason than the one she apologetically alleged— 
her having been late in rising, and always taking a long time to 
dress. 

Mrs. Gordon was amazed, on her return, to hear voices and 
laughter as she entered the hall, and to find Stella, in her best 
looks and spirits, entertaining visitors. Here was a transforma- 
tion as unlooked for as it was welcome. She had expected to 
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have no slight trouble, and that it would require skilful manage. 
ment, to induce her daughter to “act reasonably ” in the matter 
of her broken engagement. Her relief and pleasure were great 
at perceiving that the girl herself had, as she considered, taken 
so sensible an attitude. 

And Stella was as much pleased with herself as her mother 
was pleased with her when she found how well she was acting 
her hastily-adopted vé/e. She made an engagement for the even. 
ing with Mrs. Harrison, and, while the two elderly ladies were 
exchanging parting civilities when Mrs. Harrison and her daugh. 
ter rose to go, remarked to her friend Flora, apropos of obsery. 
ing the latter’s gaze fixed on her hand: 

“T see you miss my ring. I was tired of it, it had so many 
sharp edges and was always cutting or scratching me. So I 
have taken it off—for good.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Miss Harrison, surprised. “ You mean 
you have discarded Mr. Southgate?” 

Stella winced at this point-blank question. She would have 
been willing to convey indirectly the impression just expressed, 
Southgate having requested that she would give to the world 
her own version of the affair; but her capability of deception 
was not robust enough to commit a positive breach of veracity. 
Therefore she laughed and answered : 

“Oh! no. The affair had become mutually unbearable, and 
we determined to be happy apart instead of miserable together. 
Don’t you think we were right?” 


VIII. 





CHANCE has often more to do with the shaping of human 
action than the actor himself is aware. Inthe present case the 
mere circumstance of an inopportune visit caused Stella to take 
a line of conduct which would not probably have been her 
choice had time been afforded her for consideration. .She could 
not permit the Harrisons to think she was in agonies of regret 
at the loss of her lover—that, she was aware, would be the in- 
ference drawn from her denying herself to them as soon as the 
fact of her break with Southgate became known—and so she 
constrained herself to put aside the pain she felt and affect in- 
difference. Then, on the impulse of the moment, she gave Miss 
Harrison (whom she knew to be a good publishing medium) an 
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explanation of the affair the truth of which she afterwards felt 
bound to substantiate by her conduct. 

A sense of womanly pride, aided by her epicurean nature, 
which turned. instinctively from everything painful and seized 
instinctively every possibility of amusement and enjoyment the 
passing moment afforded, enabled her to succeed fairly well in 
her self-appointed task. If she felt her lover’s defection to be 
anything but a relief she betrayed no sign to that effect, unless 
a more feverish pursuit of pleasure than she had indulged before 
even might be construed so. She flirted and danced the ger- 
man ad libitum now, and became so very “ fast” that her mo- 
ther interfered—or, more properly speaking, attempted to inter- 
fere, but without result. 

“You destroyed the appiness of my life, mamma, and you 
must allow me to take all the pleasure I can get in place of it,” 
she said coldly in‘reply to Mrs. Gordon’s remonstrances and 
reproofs, and went her way with utter indifference to everything 
but the gratification of her own will. 

Smarting under an accusation that was but half true, Mrs. 
Gordon soon began to wish that she had not undertaken to 
order Stella’s life, but had acquiesced in what fate and Stella 
herself had elected as fitting. 

It was not only that the latter’s resentment seemed inap- 
peasable, manifesting itself in a frigid distance of manner and 
studied avoidance of her presence which wounded even more 
than provoked her. She had incurred her husband's displeasure 
also. He blamed her severely, she could see. Though he said 
only a few words on the subject once, and did not recur to it 
afterwards, he was cold, almost stern, in his manner to her as 
well as to their daughter. She was obliged to admit to herself 
that the result of her labors at match-breaking and match-mak- 
ing was altogether infelicitous. She had brought a cloud upon 
her marital life and had estranged her daughter’s affection. 

That was not all; for when, early in the new year, Gartrell 
fulfilled her prediction by proposing to Stella, he received a 
prompt and decided refusal—a refusal so prompt and decided 
that most men would have accepted it as final. 

Not so Gartrell. He never, like the rest of Stella’s friends 
and acquaintance, was deceived by her affected indifference and 
’ rattling gayety into the belief that she had thrown over South- 
gate for his—Gartrell’s—sake and was ready to marry him at a 
word. Having read with tolerable accuracy the whole course 


of her conduct, he understood much better than Southgate did 
VOL. XXXV.—I13 
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that she was sincerely attached to the latter, and that the faults 
which to her lover seemed grave and inherent defects of charac. 
ter were simply the volatility of extreme youth and an exy.. 
berance of animal spirits which she had not yet learned to con. 
trol. He was not surprised, scarcely disappointed, and certainly 
not discouraged, by the issue of his first proposal, considering 
it a first step only, a breaking ground, so to speak, and not ex.’ 
pecting a different answer. 

But he was just the man to be animated instead of dismayed 
by obstacles. That which was difficult of attainment he most 
desired ; and, apart from this very common sentiment of man- 
kind, he was really fascinated by Stella’s beauty and vivacity. 
Above all, his vanity was enlisted in the pursuit. She was the 
first woman he had ever asked to be his wife, and she had de- 
clined that much-coveted honor. Such a failure must be retriey- 
ed, he felt. Time would reconcile her to the loss of her lover, 
he doubted not. He would wait awhile, perhaps, before renew. 
ing his addresses; but, at whatever cost of effort and manage. 
ment, he must win her, he was resolved. 

No doubt he was more encouraged than he would otherwise 
have been to persevere in his object by the fact that Southgate 
left M a few days after the rupture of his engagement, for, 
he informed his friends, a stay of considerable time in Europe. 
He had a brother, a student of the Propaganda, whom he had 
been intending to visit during the autumn just past. His en- 
gagement having prevented the fulfilment of that intention, 
Stella had consented to be married in April, and they were to 
sail at once for the Old World. He now went alone; and Gar- 
trell considered him well out of the way, and, like Mrs. Gordon, 
regarded his own success to be simply a matter of time. 

He would not have been so sanguine had he known what 
Stella’s feelings toward him were. He had injured her by 
tempting her to flirt with him and thereby provoke her lover to 
break with her; she had injured him by being induced to flirt 
with him and thus lead him to suppose she would marry him. 
So the proposition stood in her mind. Mutually sinning and 
sinned against, they were quits, she thought; and, on her part, 
she wished she might henceforth and for ever be quit of him and 
his admiration. She had never imagined or desired that this ad- 
miration would take the practical form of a declaration of love . 
and proposal of marriage. A little incense to her vanity was all 
she had wanted from him. 

His proposal gratified her in one way only. In the bitterness 
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of her anger against her mother she was pleased to be able 
(metaphorically speaking) to trample on that lady’s ambitious 
hopes, and to let her see that her intriguing had done nothing 
but mischief. Too eager and anxious not to be observant, Mrs. 
Gordon divined at once by Gartrell’s manner, when she return- 
ed to the drawing-room one morning after having absented her- 
self for a time in order to give him the opportunity, which she 
hoped and believed he desired, of speaking to her daughter, that 
he had put his fate to the touch—and lost. 

“Did not Mr. Gartrell offer himself this morning, Stella?” 
she inquired the first moment she obtained for speaking to Stella 
privately, which, thanks to an influx of visitors at the time and 
the manceuvres of the latter afterwards, was not until she had 
endured some hours of suspense. 

“ He did me that honor,” answered Stella, with just the faint- 
est inflection of irony in her voice. 

“And you—?” said her mother, outwardly calm, but in- 
wardly palpitating with alarm at the bare suspicion which began 
to dawn upon her. 

“ declined the honor.” 

“You mean to tell me that you refused him?” cried Mrs, 
Gordon in a tone of violent anger. 

“Certainly,” was the cold reply. 

It seemed at the moment as if mother and daughter had 
changed characters. Mrs. Gordon, who had all her life been so 
imperturbably tranquil in manner, was now excited beyond the 
power of self-control. Her ample chest heaved with passion; 
her light blue eyes, which were too cold to flash, had a dull glow 
in them; she was absolutely inarticulate as she gazed into her 
daughter’s face, on which was a look almost cruel, such utter in- 
difference did it express. She had come into Stella’s room in the 
afternoon while the latter was dressing for a short journey she 
was about to take, had sent Louise away, and abruptly asked the 
question which was thus answered so much to her disappoint- 
ment; and it was not only disappointment and rage that she 
now felt, but a sort of startled wonder at the change in Stella. 
The singular immobility of the countenance habitually all flash- 
ing vivacity, the perfect quiet of the attitude in which the girl 
stood beside the toilet-table facing her mother, with her hands 

. resting on the marble, as motionless as if they had been part of 
it, struck Mrs. Gordon as so unnatural that she was half-bewilder- 
ed. A thrill of pain, almost remorse, shot through her heart ; but 
it was followed the next instant by a rush of angry indignation. 
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“ You must have lost your senses!” she exclaimed, regaining 
the power of speech. “Silly and spoiled as you always were, | 
never thought you could be capable of the idiocy of refusing 
such a man as this!” 

“ Tastes differ,” said Stella carelessly. “Some people admire 
Mr. Gartrell—you, mamma, for instance. I do not. I never 
should have thought of marrying him, even if he had not been - 
the cause of my not being permitted to marry the man I loved.” 

“T am ashamed to hear you speak in this way!” cried Mrs, 
Gordon with vehement reproach. “I am ashamed that my 
daughter has so little pride, is so destitute of the faintest senti- 
ment of self-respect, as to boast of her love for a man who left 
her—who rejected her—instead of despising and forgetting him!” 

“It is only the despicable whom it is possible to despise,” an- 
swered Stella quietly. “Mr. Southgate tréated me as I deserv- 
ed—lI confess that. And as to forgetting him, I am not breaking 
my heart about him. No one would accuse me of that, I am sure,” 
she added, with a cynical smile that looked very much out of 
place on her lips. 

“ Everybody will believe it, if you show so little sense as to 
refuse Mr. Gartrell.” 

Stella shrugged her shoulders. “It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me what everybody believes,’’ she said. 

“ And pray whom do you expect to marry, if you throw away 
such an offer as this ?’’ demanded her mother, in despair. 

“ Nobody, probably. But 1 manage to amuse myself well 
enough, and that is all I care about for the present. The future 
can take care of itself. And if I am at last left an old maid on 
your hands, mamma, why, you will have only yourself to thank 
for it, you know.” 

There was a ring of bitterness in the last words which silenc- 
ed the burst of anger with which Mrs. Gordon’s heart was swell- 
ing. She turned and left the room without making any reply to 
the reproach; and Stella rang for her maid and resumed the in- 
terrupted labors of her toilette. 

An hour afterwards, having taken a cold leave of her mother, 
she was on her way to visit a friend in W——, a neighboring 
town, half a day’s journey away by rail. 
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IX. 


In the fresh fields and pastures new to which she had betaken 
herself Stella found everything enjoyable. She was charmed to 
be with her friend Gertrude Ingoldsby ; she was pleased with 
the parents of her friend—kind, genial people, whose acquaint- 
ance she had never made before; and, best of all to her, in the 
society of W there was plenty of food for powder—plenty 
of young gentlemen who, without permanent injury to their 
hearts, offered her that incense of admiration which she craved 
as the inebriate does brandy. 

Chief among the number of these admirers was Tom Ingolds- 
by, a brother of her friend, who met her at the station on her ar- 
rival, and straightway flung himself down and licked the dust of 
her chariot-wheels. She appreciated such unhesitating and un- 
reserved fealty, and accepted it graciously. As she often assur- 
ed her friend, her time passed delightfully. 

Fora week. But circumstance, alas! is mutable. At the end 
of that short period there suddenly appeared a Mardochai sit- 
ting in the gate of her triumphs. 

There was an elder son of the house of Ingoldsby, who had 
been absent from home when she arrived. He returned one 
_ night, made his appearance at breakfast the next morning, and 
her peace of mind, as well as his brother Tom's, was gone. 

He did not bow down and offer involuntary homage of eye 
and smile to her beauty, as most men did when they met her first. 
Not being what is called a ladies’ man, it was a matter of no con- 
cern to him that a young lady was domiciled for the time in the 
house. He was courteous but indifferent in manner when intro- 
duced to her. “A pretty girl,” he thought carelessly ; but the 
piquant face which many men considered so bewitching had no 
special attraction to him. Had he been in the way of admiring 
women his ideal would have been different. 

Stella was at first amazed at his insensibility, then disgusted, 
then piqued, finally put upon her mettle. If Mr. Ferroll In- 
goldsby had been aware of the counsel she took with her pillow 
on the first opportunity she had for consulting that sole available 
friend (she could not, of course, discuss with his sister the subject 
of his intractability to the power of her charms) he might have 
trembled at his danger, or—he might have smiled. 

She had never intentionally been a coquette, only a flirt. To 
excite admiration, not to inspire love, had been her amusement 
hitherto. But she felt bloodthirsty now. 
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“T should like to make that man love me,” she said to her 
confidant, the pillow, as she laid her head down upon it. “ And 
why not? Shall Il try? A whole day in the same house, and he 
has bowed to methree times? Not a word beyond the most com. 
monplace of social civilities ; not a look which he might not as well 
have bestowed on the poker. Shall I submit to such treatment? 
I think not. Let me see: I have been here a week, and I came 
to stay amonth. Mrs. Ingoldsby said yesterday that she would 
not hear of my staying ov/y a month; but mamma may interfere 
and insist on my returning home. At all events I have three 
weeks to count on, and that is long enough to do a great deal in, 
particularly with mine enemy at such close quarters. Well, Mr. 
Ferroll Ingoldsby, we shall see.” 

Mr. Ferroll Ingoldsby did see, what she vainly flattered herself 
she was successfully concealing, that she was endeavoring to at- 
tract him. And he was amused. He saw also that the face he 
had at first considered merely pretty became much more than that 
when daily association developed to his perception each detail 
of its exquisite loveliness. He might have fallen wilfully into the 
snare laid for him had not his growing admiration been check- 
ed by one little circumstance-—the suspicion, which indeed might 
be called a conviction, that Tom’s young affections had been tri- 
fled with. 

Tom was desperately in love and desperately miserable—that 
was evident at a glance; and, judging Stella by her effort to cap- 
tivate himself, Ferroll blamed her for this more than she deserved. 
Tom’s infatuation had been instantaneous and voluntary—or, more 
properly speaking, perhaps, involuntary ; her only fault in the mat- 
ter being that, partly from vanity, partly from good-nature, she re- 
ceived his adoration too kindly, thus fostering instead of repress- 
ing it. Regarding him as a mere boy, she treated him with a 
familiarity which he found intoxicating until it was contrasted 
with her very different manner to his brother. He saw then that 
she gave his love no serious thought, and the discovery was very 
wounding to his amour propre. He had been gravely considering 
of the responsibilities of married life; and to be pulled up thus 
abruptly in his dreams rendered him as sentimentally unhappy 
as a conjunction ef extreme youth and unsuccessful love gene- 
rally makes a man. 

His brother, while looking upon his fancied wretchedness as @ 
folly worthy only of a smile, was nevertheless sufficiently sorry 
for him to feel a little irritated against Stella; and, determined 
not to afford her vanity any farther gratification, he carefully re- 
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frained from paying her the slightest attention not demanded by 
the common courtesy due to a guest in his father’s house. 

And so day after day passed, and Stella could not flatter her- 
self that she was making the slightest progress toward her ob- 
ject—had produced the least impression on this most unimpres- 
sionable of men. 

“ What is he made of?” she thought, as he sat opposite her 
one morning at breakfast, reading his newspaper, and never once 
looking up from its columns, though he had only to lift his eyes 
in order to take in the beautiful vision before him. She was 
glancing at a paper herself, but was not so much interested in 
its contents as to be deaf to the conversation around her. 

“Ferroll,” said Mrs. Ingoldsby suddenly, “I hope ~~ are go- 
ing to the ball to-night?” 

“] did not think of it,” he said, lowering the sheet he held 


and turning to her. “I rarely go to balls, you know.” 
“ But that is not saying you ought not to gd to them,” Mrs. 
Ingoldsby remarked in a highly moral tone. “I wish you were 


more social in your habits. Suppose everybody ignored the 
duties of social life as you do. What would the world come 
to?” 

“My dear mother,” said Ferroll, with a slight laugh, “ your 
supposition demands a stretch of imagination of which my ideal 
faculties are incapable. The great majority of mankind are gre- 
garious in nature. And especially in this stirring age of the 
world there is not the least danger of too many people becom- 
ing eremitical in life.” 

“It is your life I am thinking of,” answered his mother, “ not 
the lives of other people.” 

“ As to that,” he said, with a smile and tone which took the 
rough edge off the words he was about to utter, “I am afraid 
you will have to take me as,J am. And really I think you are a 
little unreasonable. Of your three children two are eminently 
social in instinct; and two to one ought to satisfy you. Here 

“are Tom and Gertrude, who would willingly go toa ball every 
night, and who are going to-night, I am sure. So I think— 
don’t you, father ?—that I may be excused.” 

“] think that your place will be so well supplied in the 
family party to-night,” replied Mr. Ingoldsby, with a smile and 
slight bow toward Stella—he was a courtly old gentleman— 
“that, certainly, you may be excused.” 

With a flash of humor in his eyes Ferroll glanced trium- 
phantly at his mother, who smiled gravely. 
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“ You are a bad case,” she said. “ Your father always spoil. 
ed you.” 


There is something very contagious in any sentiment shared 
by numbers, albeit only an affair of a social gathering. Ferroll 
Ingoldsby smiled to himself that evening as he was conscious of 
a faint inclination to join the family party going to the ball. He 
even went so far as to say to his mother, as he wrapped her 
shawl around her in the hall: 

“Pray present my compliments and apologies to Mrs. Ross, 
Perhaps I may look in for a few minutes during the course of the 
eVening.” 

“T shall be very much gratified if you do,” said his mother 
earnestly. 

But Gertrude laughed and exclaimed: “Don’t flatter your- 
self that he will remember that promise a minute after you are 
out of sight, mamma.” 

Her prognostication would have been fulfilled but for the 
occurrence of an unlooked-for circumstance. Ferroll had estab. 
lished himself comfortably in dressing-gown and slippers, and, 
utterly oblivious of the promise, was holding pleasant converse 
with one of the friends he loved—a solid-looking volume—when 
there was a loud ring of the door-bell. 

It being late, he did not summon a servant, but opened the 
door himself and found a telegraphic messenger waiting. 

“ Any answer, Mr. Ingoldsby?” the man said, as he deliver- 
ed the black-lettered yellow envelope the unexpected sight of 
which is always a little startling to the soundest nerves. 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Ingoldsby replied when he had glanced 
at the address on it. “ But I will ascertain at once, and will send 
an answer to the office in less than half an hour, if one is re- 
quired.” 

The message was for Miss Gordon. 

When the man was gone Ferroll, after a momentary pause 
of deliberation, decided to carry. the despatch to his mother 
and let her decide whether it should be given to Miss Gordon 
immediately. It might be of importance, or it might not. He 
would not take the responsibility of withholding it. And having 
engaged to appear for a short time among Mrs. Ross’ guests, he 
thought this necessary errand an apropos reminder to him. He 
made a hurried toilet, and a minute’s walk brought him to the 
house of Mrs. Ross, which was near by. 

The night was so mild that the front door was wide open: 
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he heard the clash of music and sound of dancing as he ap- 
proached. His intention was that, as soon as he had made his 
‘compliments to his hostess, he would find his mother and give 
the telegram to her. But it is often as impossible to control 
circumstance in small things as in great ones. He found it so 
in the present instance. Stella, who with one or two favored at- 
tendants was established high up on the staircase, from which 
there was a good view of the hall-door, saw him as he entered. 
To his surprise and that of her companions, she started up and 
hurried down-stairs to meet him. 

There was nothing in his face to have excited her alarm, 
for at the moment he was not thinking of the telegram. Never- 
theless, one of fhose inexplicable intuitions which sometimes pre- 
sent themselves to the mind, not as possibilities but as certain- 
ties, took possession of Stella at sight of him. 

“Is anything the matter, Mr. Ingoldsby ?” she asked abrupt- 
ly as she came to his side. 

“Why should you think so?” he said, with a smile. But a 
sense of uneasiness communicated itself to him as he saw that 
she had grown a little pale; and neither his voice nor his smile 
was so reassuring as he intended it to be. “I promised my 
mother, you know, to—” 

“Something is the matter, Iam sure,” she interrupted ; and, 
layiig her hand on his arm, she drew him into an unoccupied 
room on the opposite side of the hall. “ Now tell me!” she ex- 
claimed, looking up in his face firmly, though the blood kept 
ebbing from her face, leaving it momently paler and paler. 

“My dear Miss Gordon,” said Ferroll, shrinking, it must be 
confessed, from the scene he feared might be impending, and 
feeling that his mother, not he, was the proper person to face it, 
yet unable to resist the questioning of her eye, “ you are alarm- 
ing yourself without cause, I hope. A telegram for you was de- 
livered a few minutes ago, and I thought I would bring it to my 
mother—” 

He paused, as Stella extended her hand with an imperative 
motion not to be disobeyed, and, taking the despatch from his 
pocket, gave it to her. 

With trembling fingers she tore open the envelope and un- 
folded the enclosure. 

As her eye fell on the words it contained everything grew 
dark before her sight; she reeled, and would have fallen if Mr. 


Ingoldsby had not caught her in his arms and supported her to 
a seat. 
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“What is it?” he asked, forgetting ceremony in the excite. 
ment of the moment. | 
' She lifted her hand as if with difficulty, and held toward him 
the unfolded paper. He took it hastily, and read: 


“Mrs. Gordon has met with an accident which may prove fatal. 


“ JAMES MCDONALD,” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE DESPONDENCY OF ST. PAUL. 


** Lest that by any means when I have preached to others I myself become a castaway.” 
** For the good that I would, I do not ; but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 


AH! make me what I am not, 
The much, alas! I claim not. 

1 cannot what I would be, 
And sigh for all that should be. 


T’ward thee, the Perfect, speeding, 
The goal seems still receding. 

Yet striving, praying, yearning, 
Tho’ feeble gain discerning. 


By bonds I’d sever gladly 
I’m hindered, ah! how sadly: 
Delay’d with faint relenting, 

With half-sincere repenting. 










Yet sin shall cease, and sighing, 
And many a woe, with dying; 

And Heaven reveal what could be— 
If haply there I should be! 
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DECAY OF FAITH AMONG CATHOLIC PEOPLES. 


Is there decay of faith among Catholic peoples? We should 
answer emphatically, No. It is a superficial observation of the 
phenomena of society which leads persons to jump to conclu- 
sions not warranted by the actual facts. Because radicalism 
is noisy—radicalism religious and political—it is assumed that 
the noise of blatant factions implies the sympathy of the nations 
which suffer it. The inference, we repeat, is superficial. It 
shows a want of philosophical observation. The appearance of 
‘Catholic decadence is due solely to certain changes which have 
come over the whole tone of society. It is due to vast political 
changes ; to an immense upheaving in'the ideas of political loy- 
alty ; to the wide spread of literature, largely aided by an un- 
principled press; to the bustling interchange of peoples by 
means of railways; to the lightning speed of communications 
by the telegraph ; to the bubbling turmoil of worldly interests 
through growth of business; to the over-populating of great 
towns, which breeds dissension; to the complacency which 
comes from reading about science without digesting so much 
as its first principles ; to a sort of general impression that so 
much movement, so much vitality, in the departments both of 
inventiveness and development, must indicate an enlightenment 
and progress which are inconsistent with severe Catholic rule. 
From such phenomena, and from kindred ones, is bred a popu- 
lar delusion that there must be some decay of the old faith. Yet 
such phenomena, we repeat, are superficial. They are external 
to the hearts of Catholic peoples. They present, we admit, the 
appearance of decadence to such persons as do not understand 
the Catholic life; but to the philosophical Catholic they are no 
more than brisk breezes which bend the boughs but not the 
body of a great tree. 

To consider such a subject with any practical advantage it is 
desirable that we propose some elementary questions and en- 
deavor to answer them explicitly. Our first question shall be 
this: “What is the degree of sympathy which exists between 
Catholic peoples and the governments which they are assumed 
to have elected, or how far can the tone of a Catholic gov- 
ernment be assumed to represent a Catholic people?” In an- 
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swering this question we admit that there is good ground for 
a question, which the London Standard put a few weeks ago; 
“ How comes it that so many Catholic nations seem to be alienat- 
ed from the church?” and our first answer shall be the assertion 
that it is the governments which are alienated, and not in any 
sense the majorities of the peoples. The truth is that the ma. 
jority of Catholic peoples take but little practical interest in 
their governments. Of France and of Italy, of Belgium, even of 
Spain, it would be absurd to say that the ministries in power 
represent the aspirations of majorities; absurd to say that 
Gambetta, Depretis, Frere Orban are types of the national ideal. 
Not even politically, and certainly not religiously, are such min- 
isters representative of majorities. It is well known that the 
majorities of Catholic peoples try to keep out of the turmoil of 
party factions, preferring to lead a quiet domestic life, to mind 
their own business, or to say their prayers. It would be well 
if they would care more for politics. It would be well if 
they would regard it as a high Catholic duty to take their 
share in securing Catholic governments. Instead of which they 
leave such business to “ brilliant’ men of the world whose spe- 
cial talents, or selfish interests, or fervid temperaments suggest 
politics as a congenial vocation. To tal.z one example out of 
a hundred: Can it be said that M. Paul Bert, the elect of M. 
Gambetta, was the elect of the majority of the French people? 
He was elected by M. Gambetta for the simple reason that he is 
most offensive to the faith, feeling, and instinct of all good Catho- 
lics. The democratic Czsar who now practically rules France 
does not care a pin for French majorities. He hates Catholi- 
cism; therefore the majorities and their religion must be 
snubbed or calumniated to please him. Is this representative 
government? Is this the liberty, the fraternity, the equality, 
which were assumed to have enthroned the “sovereign people”? 
Now that we are considering that very delicate question, “ the 
decay of faith among Catholic peoples,” it is necessary that we 
begin by affirming that appearances are very distinct things 
from realities. Appearances are got up by noisy people who 
insist that everybody is as bad as themselves, and who point 
‘to the governments of (ancient) Catholic peoples in proof that 
the peoples are non-Catholic. We repudiate the inference on the 
three following grounds, and we shall add additional testimony 
by and by: First, we say that the accident of a non-Catholic gov- 
ernment is xot brought about on religious grounds, but by the 
deceit of fair promises of national liberties. Secondly, the actual 
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exercise of an anti-Catholic policy is repudiated with disgust 
by majorities. Thirdly, the numerous interests, both in home 
and foreign politics, which are involved in the stability of any 
government render it desirable to put up with a strong govern- 
ment which is disliked rather than to supplant it by a weak one 
which would be approved. These are three reasons out of many 
why, in these days of colossal movements, mere politics must 
not be accepted as conclusive. The very utmost that they can 
be taken to show is that, all nations being on the alarm, their 
guards and keepers must be chosen for their muscle, Just asa man 
who would guard his house seeks for a giant with broad should- 
ers who is capable of resisting a stalwart enemy, so in states 
people prefer an “iron chancellor,” albeit they dislike him for his 
tyranny, or a prime minister who can say, “ L’état, c’est moi,” al- 
beit he adds, “ Le cléricalisme, c’est le mal.”” And thus, too, any 
“raison d’état,” or even any wicked “coup d’état,” is made to 
justify a successful “homme d’état,” because patriotic interests, 
as they are politically apprehended, take precedence in what are 
supposed to be pure politics. It is not that majorities prefer 
irreligion because their political masters are irreligious, or, con- 
versely, that they have chosen such masters on account of their 
anti-Catholic demerits; it is simply that A B being a states- 
man of strong arm, but C D a mere David without q sling, the 
interests of a country demand the stoutest of champions, while 
good Catholics shrug their shoulders and say, “ Alas!” 

It is the same with regard to dynasties as to ministries ; they 
may be made or they may be unmade as a “choice of evils.” 
For example, why did the French Catholic clergy favor Napo- 
leon III., who was known to have been allied with the. secret 
societies, save only because he was an improvement on the red- 
handed radicalism which threatened to pull down church and 
state? To take a still more extreme case, why did some of the 
Italian clergy feel a sense of relief when Victor Emanuel had 
entered Rome, save only because it was a toss-up at that par- 
ticular moment between Ads usurpation or Garibaldi’s? Indeed, 
the history of Italian politics during the last eleven years fur- 
nishes the best possible proof of our contention that religion 
must not be judged by its politics. Three-fourths of Italians are 
“good Catholics”’—in the sense, that is, of holding the Catholic 
faith. The majority of these “good Catholics” are shocked at 
the impropriety of treating the Holy Father as a subject. Yet 
the sort of reasoning with which they try to calm their con- 
Sciences might probably be cast in this form: “It is true that 
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the Holy Father ought to have his own; true that Victor Ema. 
nuel was a usurper; true that his majesty was helped to rob 
Pius IX. by a crowd of rufhans who gloried in unbelief; true 
that we do not approve of this vulgar secularizing of Catholic 
Rome, which has always been unique in characteristics, and which 
is the capital of Christendom, not of Italy. But at least now we 
have a government that does not tear up the stone pavements 
with which to murder priests or smash altars ; and so far we have 
a negative gain, and one that keeps ruffians in check. In God's 
good time may the pope be reinstated ; but it is not for us to be 
the first to risk the wickedness of a red-shirted raid on holy 
places. We know what that has meant, and we would not see 
it again. And, therefore, though we despise the Depretis, and 
the Mancinis, and the apologetic Petrucelli della Gattinas, and 
all the half-hearted crew of political worldlings, we say, ‘ Let 
risky politics alone, and let us mind our own business and do our 
duties.’ ” 

Nor do we consider that such a tone of apology can be re- 
garded as a self-accusation, or as vindicating the adversary’s es- 
timate as to the “ decay of faith among Catholic peoples.” It is 
common for even educated persons in England to speak disdain- 
fully of Continental populations, on the ground that they cannot 
be sincere or they would quickly act up to their own convictions. 
“You see,” they will remark to us—and a hundred journalists 
write the same thing—“ that so great is the decay of faith among 
your Catholic peoples that you actually prefer a Humbert to 
a Leo XIIL., or a Gambetta to a Henry V.; while as to most of 
your Catholic governments, you put the worst men in the best 
places and applaud the scoffing bullies who chastise you.” Let 
us frankly admit at once that there is a disgraceful pusillanimity 
in many a section of great Catholic communities ; in other words, 
that human nature is much the same in Catholic countries as it is 
in such countries as are not Catholic. What of this? Does it 
prove a decay of faith? There is a natural and a supernatural 
side not only to all Catholics but to the church itself; and it is 
the confusion of the two sides which leads non-Catholics into 
grave errors when judging of what they call the “ decay of faith.” 
A man may be a thoroughly sound Catholic, not only in belief 
but in practice, and yet he may be wanting in those robust natu- 
ral gifts which would make him a marvel of chivalry. Nay, a 
man may be “ half a saint,” and yet not feel it his vocation to 
break his head against brick walls of obstinacy. We do not see 
that the good Italians, the good Frenchmen, the good Belgians 
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should lose their character because they live in stubborn times. 
Granted that anti-Catholics are more savage in their enmity 
than good Catholics are robust in their fidelity ; we say that it 
is characteristic of the great mass of good people to be rather 
submissive than combative. ‘ 

Moreover, let it be remembered that submission to authority 
—to a de facto though not a de jure authority—is a binding obli- 
gation upon Catholics. Lord Macaulay, in one of his masterly 
summaries, shows that the early Christians submitted to the 
pagan emperors in everything that did not cross the divine law. 
And the same rule holds good in the nineteenth century. How- 
ever much good Catholics may abhor a wicked government or 
be ready at the right moment to fight for justice, they are not 
permitted to sow civil or religious discord, save only when the 
divine law seems to sanction it. And, therefore, we plead that 
the “ decay of faith among Catholic peoples” is not to be argued 
from their apparent want of heroism, nor from their apparent 
acquiescence in pagan rule, nor from their relegating political 
earnestness to unbelievers (such phenomena may indeed indi- 
cate a certain weakness in the moral order, a want of robustness 
or of activity in public life); the appearance of the decay of faith 
is due exclusively to certain accidents which are extraneous to 
the Catholic faith, the Catholic life. And at this point we would 
allude briefly to that great rebellion and parent evil which, 
first religiously, then politically, then socially, was responsible for 
the phenomena of which we speak. 

The “ principle”’ of the Reformation was the repudiation of 
divine authority and the substitution of the regal or the civil. 
But if religious authority was not divine, neither could regal 
authority be divine, neither could the political nor the civil. 
Hence the logical issue of Protestantism was revolution. Fora 
long time the sacred traditions of the “old religion” kept Pro- 
testants from becoming too logical, but at the close of the last 
century there burst over Europe the full logical outcome of the 
Reformation. The Goddess Reason was enthroned in Notre- 
Dame, and men spoke what before they had only dreamed. Now, 
the point to be observed in connection with our subject is that 
this outburst shook every throne in Europe, causing the princi- 
ple of government to be assailed with the same radicalism which 
had already assailed divine authority. It is true that the Revo- 
lution soon shook itself into its senses and society became more 
or less calmed ; but from that moment to this men have spoken 
and written what before was only whispered in closets. The 
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Voltaires, the Jean-Jacques, the Saint-Justs, the Camille Desmoy. 
lins, the Dantons, the Chaumettes, the Robespierres, with their 
fantastic but really atheistic theories of what they were pleased 
to call the “ étre supréme,.’ ‘have been followed in this genera. 
tion by thg Gambettas, the Paul Berts, the Castagnarys (as, in 
England, by the ridiculous Mr. Bradlaugh), who are blatant 
against Catholicism, though they have no religion of their own, 
except, of course, “la religion naturelle.” This, then, is the 
political development. This is the political generation. But 
the social and the literary generations have been kindred with 
the political and the religious. From the example of lofty 
personages in political position has grown the fashion of blatant 
scepticism or free-thought ; so that it is now deemed respecta- 
ble for men to write blasphemy, which at one time would have 
consigned them to the pillory. All the proprieties of literature 
have become subverted, so that magazines of high quality and 
first-class daily papers write in tones of the most reverent appre- 
ciation of every talented venture against religion; while “ sci- 
ence” has come to mean the logic of materialism versus faith, 
and “enlightenment” the grossest darkness as to the future. 
This, then, is the literary development. This is the generation 
of the Revolution. This is the natural outcome of the principles 
of the Reformation, crowned as they were in 1789. 

Now, in judging of the “decay of faith among Catholic peo- 
ples” we would hazard the two following propositions: first, 
that the modern blatancy of what is ridiculously called free- 
thought is a perfectly natural development of a free press, fol- 
lowing as it does on the syllogistic working-out of the principles 
of the Reformation p/us the Revolution ; secondly, that the very 
people who are now professedly infidel would in any age have 
been worldly or indifferent, the change of fashion during the 
last generation having but substituted free-thinking for free- 
living. The chain of sequences was perfectly natural, perhaps 
inevitable. Adyssus abyssum invocat. Our grandfathers had not 
recovered from the shock of the Revolution, and were too con- 
servative to allow free-thought even in whispers; but within the 
last, say, forty years intellectual fashions have developed—lite- 
rary fashions, social fashions, conversational fashions—and men 
now speak out scepticism without reproach. Whereas in draw- 
ing-rooms, or even in smoking-rooms, some thirty or forty years 
ago it was thought “bad style” to so much as suggest sceptical 
views, it is now thought consistent with high breeding, even 
high principle, to question the raison d’étre of the étre supréme. 
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Does this show a “ decay of Catholic faith”? We do not admit 
the imputation in the least. We believe, as we have said, that 
the developments in “ fashion ”-—as good a word as any other for 
the world’s changes—are but the natural working-out of Protes- 
tant “principles,” wholly extraneous not only to the faith but 
to the life of all persons who are Catholics; that such develop- 
ments have not diminished the number of Catholics—in other 
words, have not caused “decay of faith”——-but that the same 
classes of people who are noisy sceptics in these days would in 
earlier days have been loose or reckless men, the sole difference 
in their attitude being derived from an impunity which is begot- 
ten of the literary fashion. It is the fashion (thanks to the issues 
of the Reformation f/us the issues of the naturally consequent 
Revolution) to investigate, or to imagine that we do so, the 
grounds of revelation and authority; to follow up science to its 
first sources, or what we imagine to be its first sources ; to assert 
that education confers the right of analysis not only of all things 
human but of things divine. This fashion breeds an infinity of 
talking. It breeds also an infinity of scribbling. It breeds an 
infinity of complacency and of bold superficiality, which are mis- 
taken for research or thinking power. Hence outside the 
church there is a decay of rational gravity, though inside there 
is no decay of faith. Good Catholics are now precisely what 
they were in the days of the saintly Louis or the English Con- 
fessor, while outsiders have changed heresies about doctrines 
for heresies about the Eternal “Il Am.” The whole process is 
extraneous and quite natural. Error must have its developments 
precisely as has truth; only crror must abandon more and more, 
while truth must define more and more. This is just precisely 
what has happened. In the proportion of the increasing gran- 
deur of the fabric of truth has been the digging-up of all foun- 
dations by its enemy; only the process by the enemy has been 
suicidal : it has not done the slightest harm to the truth. 

So that the general conclusion to which we have arrived is 
that the appearance, not the reality, of the decay of faith is due 
solely to the development of that Protestantism which imagines 
that it has tried to save the church! Good Protestants say to us 
(their clergymen preach it): See what the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome have generated in all Catholic countries.” Our 
answer is: “See what the corrupting influence of anti-Catholic 
principles has generated in European society.” As a matter of 
statistics, there are more Catholics now than when Henry VIII. 


declared himself to be pope—more Catholics proportionately to 
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the increase of populations, not only numerically more Catholics, 
Lord Macaulay’s bold assertion that, a hundred years after the 
Reformation, the church had gained more inthe New World than 
she ‘had lost by the Reformation in the Old World, might be sup. 
plemented by the estimate that even in the Old World there are 
more Catholics now than there ever were. There is no need to 
speak of the organization of fifty dioceses—of what might be called 
a complete new-born Catholic Church—in the United States, or 
of the colossal work of the Propaganda in Australia, in Tasma- 
nia, in half a hundred apostolic mission-settlements ; nor, to come 
nearer to the fountains of the “reformed religion,” need we 
speak of the re-establishment of Catholic hierarchies in Holland, 
in England, in Scotland; we may assert—to quote the words of 
a French writer—that “in France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Austria, even Germany, the constitutions ‘ Dei Filius,’ ‘ Pastor 
Eternus,’ the encyclicals ‘ Mirari Vos,’ ‘Quanta Cura,’ have 
been addressed both to more numerous and more willing ears 
than they could have been two centuries ago.” There is no 
“ decay of faith among Catholic peoples.” In the German Em. 
pire thereare fifteen million Catholics, against twenty-five million 
evangelicals—that is, more than one-half of the “ Christians ”; in 
Austria-Hungary there are twenty-three million Catholics, against 
about four million evangelicals; in France there are thirty-five 
million Catholics, against about half a million evangelicals; even 
in Great Britain and Ireland there are six million Catholics, 
against about twenty-six million (all kinds) Protestants ; in Italy 
there are twenty-six million Catholics, against about one hundred 
thousand Protestants; in Spain there are sixteen million Catho- 
lics, against about two hundred thousand Protestants ; in Belgium 
there are four million Catholics, against about sixteen thousand 
Protestants ; in the Netherlands half the (Christian) population 
is Catholic; while of the United States it is needless to speak 
here, since the statistics are sufficiently well known. But, it will 
be replied, “ These are but census statistics; and every one 
knows they are unreliable.” Well, we will grant it; but they are 
equally unreliable on both sides, and therefore let us accept 
them in round numbers. “ Yes, but,” will reply the objector, 
“you do not give us the census of those who prove the ‘ Catholic 
decay’; you do not tell us of the millions who ought to be Catho- 
lics, by education, by country, by surroundings ; and it is just 
here that we charge you with decay.” 

Now, we have already replied that all anti-Catholic phe 
nomena are extraneous to the Catholic life, and that they are 
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generated by contact of the social sides of Catholicism with the 
social sides of all sects of modern thought. We have sought to 
show that politics, literature, social movements have necessarily 
generated such phenomena; the “fashions” of our time all 
springing, by natural sequence, from the principles of the Re- 
formation p/us the Revolution. It remains yet that we speak of 
another important point: the discrimination between different 
classes of free-talkers—a discrimination not often made by non- 
Catholics, yet important to the completion of our argument. 

Let us divide all the persons who are quoted by the adver- 
sary as proving “the decay of faith among Catholic peoples” 
into three perfectly distinct (mental) classes: (1) the professed 
infidels, (2) the sceptics, (3) the weak Catholics. 

Of the professed infidels it must be confessed that the spirit 
of the Revolutionists has descended on the Gambettas and the 
Berts—perhaps a worse spirit even than that of Robespierre, who 
at least wished to decree that “there zs a God” and to found a 
gospel according to Jean-Jacques. Yet since this class is but 
the natural offspring of the Revolution, and has no affinity with 
even the superficies of Catholicism, it need not be discussed, ex- 
cept to say that its numbers are as insignificant as they are noisy 
and vulgar. One “professed infidel’? makes more row in his 
generation than five hundred ordinarily loose-living men; and if 
you polled all the nations of the Continent on the subject you 
would find few who would enrol themselves in the category. 
The Bradlaughs of the Continent are, like the Bradlaughs of 
England, pinnacled by their rareness and their audacity. 

Of the “sceptics’—the men who have their doubts, and who 
express them without fear but without arrogance—it is necessary 
that we speak with much caution. There are many different class- 
esof sceptics. But we are about to speak only of those species of 
the genus sceptic Which are assumed to be “Catholic-bred.” Let 
us say, then, that there are five distinct species, of which the gene- 
sis may be easily traced: (1) the Sceptic Slothful, whose scepti- 
cism means simply that he won’t be hampered by any restraints 
on easy living ; (2) the Sceptic Scientific, who, having mastered a 
little science, has allowed his little science to master him; (3) the 
Sceptic Scandalized, who has allowed the human side of Catho- 
licism to blind his soul to the side which is divine; (4) the 
Sceptic Liberal, who, witnessing the fact of a hundred religions, 
is too magnanimous to make invidious distinctions ; (5) the Scep- 
tic Political, who adopts his scepticism for this sound reason: 
that it is Aated by the conservatives whom he hates. It is of the 
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last two species only that we will say a word or two, since the 
first three require no explanation. 

Of the Sceptic Liberal who, witnessing the fact of a hundred 
religions, is too magnanimous to make invidious distinctions, we 
are bound to say that Protestant principles a/one are responsible 
for the possibility of his existence. Religious liberty having 
given the right of inventing every heresy, and civil liberty 
having given the right of publicly practising it, the world pre. 
sents the spectacle of as many varieties of faith as there are 
varieties in the shiftings of a kaleidoscope. The superficial 
Catholic who mistakes natural phenomena for indications of 
the will of Divine Providence, and who argues that the per. 
mission of so many religions shows that good people need not 
necessarily be Catholics, permits himself the luxury of a mag- 
nificent charity which comprehends all beliefs under one will. 
This is what is called religious liberalism. And its offshoot is 
scepticism as to the oneness of the true religion, in the sense of 
the oneness of divine faith. Of this kind of scepticism there is 
a good deal. In Catholic countries, if you take a place at a din- 
ner-table, say, in some hotel which is frequented by commercial 
travellers, you hear a marvellous display of the most magnificent 
charity (especially if there be an Englishman at the table) on the 
subject of the comprehensiveness of true religion. This “talk” 
is really scepticism of the moral sort, proceeding from moral 
weakness, moral cowardice. Still, scepticism it is, and most 
practical in its fruits; for the victims of it are invariably careless 
men. 

Of the Sceptic Political it is necessary to trace the origin 
with some little care and analysis. 

Democratic ideas p/us the wildest empiricism have developed 
the popular conviction that newness is in itself a real good, and 
not a good only relatively or conditionally. Newness, both reli- 
gious and political, is regarded by most half-educated democrats 
as a thing to be aimed at and to. be cherished. But this new- 
ness has one particular charm, and this charm is its opposite- 
ness to conservatism. Whatever is conservative is hated by that 
class with which “ democracy” means simply bitter radicalism. 
Now, we shall see in one moment why the species Sceptic Poli- 
tical is a perfectly natural (but not Catholic) development. 

Society was formerly the governing force of the world; so- 
ciety always cherished religion; religion is therefore disliked by 
the democrats because it was society's chief force. If we should 
attempt to define the aspiration of this sort of democracy we 
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might say it is “ the unification of classes”; but since class uni- 
fication cannot possibly be achieved save by pulling down the 
higher levels to the lower levels, religion has become unset- 
tled because a settled religion was one of the strongest (political) 
weapons in society’s armory. And free-thinking and free-talk- 
ing have become a political fashion, as expressive of democratic 
aspiration—not necessarily from loss of faith in the old Catho- 
licism, but from intense party hatred of conservatism. Angry 
scepticism is a twin-sister of angry radicalism. It is a not un- 
natural generation from revolution. It is not necessarily irreli- 
gious in its first intention ; it is a fruit of class hatred, of irrita- 
tion. Nine-tenths of it is bubble and twaddle, and has no legs, 
though it has wings and can flutter. We must pity, even more 
than blame, most of its victims. We must defend such “scep- 
tical Catholics ” against themselves. If they lived in quiet times, 
if there were no social revolution, their scepticism would be as 
extinct as their hatred. But in the ardent southern mind what- 
ever is hated is hated thoroughly, including everything that ap- 
pertains to the thing hated. 

And this reflection will lead us to insist yet more particularly 
on the point of purely natural characteristics. We have sought 
to draw a distinction between political phenomena and such 
phenomena as appear to be religious. It is equally important 
to draw a distinction between the characteristics of the British 
mind—that mind which is so scandalized by ‘“‘ Catholic decay "— 
and the characteristics of the mind of the Catholic southerner. 
A “Catholic sceptic”—or one who is assumed to be so—may 
indulge himself in all sorts of flights of fancy which are easily 
misapprehended by non-Catholics. The Frenchman, the Italian, 
the Spaniard—with a naturally more vivid imagination, a more 
ardent or at least mercurial temperament, than the cold north- 
erner who has been brought up in Protestantism—will say a 
hundred different things about religion or its accidents which 
must be accepted as the mere, chatter of fancy. He may mean 
what he says, as an inference from an hypothesis; but then the - 
hypothesis is itself but his own imagining, and he converses 
with a non-Catholic without knowing or caring to know that the 
non-Catholic does not know what 4e knows. Hence the non- 
Catholic will run away with the wrongly formed impression that 
every chatty, frisky Frenchman is an infidel; whereas, in nine 
cases out of ten, the frisky chatter is but the homage which is 
being paid to the modern “ fashion” of free-talking. This is a 
very important fact in the consideration of the question as to 
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“decay of faith among Catholic peoples.” Many a Catholic on 
the Continent will entertain you for an hour with his fun about 
scientific infidelity, and will seem, to the uninitiated, to be a cay- 
iler. Like the witty American who wrote the “ Bible of the 
Future,” in grave, rounded periods or stilted verses, such as, 
“Primarily the Unknowable moved upon cosmos and evolved 
protoplasm,” in the same spirit the chatty southerner will sad 
an immense amount of nonsense while being probably all the 
while not a bad Catholic. 

And so, too, in England (for it is as well just to allude to it) 
there are Catholic students of Professor Tyndall who love to 
talk about the “ gaps” between the Nothing and the Something, 
between the brute of any class and the first man; just as there 
are students of Professor Darwin who think that evolution 
(theoretically) might be vindicated without damage to Catho- 
licism. But these students do not on these accounts think of 
questioning the Old Testament nor of entertaining a shadow of 
doubt about the New. The point we would insist upon is that 
the “fashion” of the day is to talk about everything and to 
seem to know it; and to talk, too, of all matters in a frank, reck- 
less way without regard to the inference which may be drawn, 
Hence the imputation of “ mild scepticism.” For every one Eng- 
lish Catholic who is really sceptical, even mildly so, a hundred 
might be so reputed without deserving it; nor do we believe 
that within the Catholic body in England there are a dozen 
sceptically disposed Catholic men. 

If from the class of “ mild sceptics” we pass to that of “ weak 
Catholics” a very few words will suffice. Let it be remembered 
that the immense majority of mankind are deficient in these two 
respects: the power of reasoning accurately, with its correlative, 
talking accurately; and the gift of a grand moral courage. 
Divide what is commonly ¢a/ked about religion by a divisor of, 
say, from two to two hundred, and you might still be a long way 
off from really knowing what to think of the “deep religious 
‘ convictions” of most persons. And so, too, of moral courage. 
Not one man in a hundred likes to say “straight out” what he 
thinks, from fear of giving offence to his hearer or from fear of 
seeming himself to be complacent. Hence what are called 
“weak Catholics” are, for the most part, merely Catholics who 
are wanting in robust intellect or in moral courage. That is, 
they are like the rest of mankind. And why should Catholics 
chatter about their consciences? Catholics chatter less than 
other “ religionists,” because they have to be real in their con- 
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fessions. The “sacrament of truth” makes Catholics dislike 
chattering, or even talking with normal candor, about their con- 
sciences. 

So that, if by “weak Catholics” are meant Catholics with 
weak faith, we do not see how we are to know much about it. 
Nor do we see what business it is of anybody’s. Suffice it that 
normal Catholics are at least as earnest as other “ religionists,” 
while a minority are most indubitably more earnest; there is no 
argument to be built as to the “ decay of faith among Catholic 
peoples” upon the superficial appearances of Catholic life. 

And thus, finally, we arrive at these eight conclusions, which 
we think have been sufficiently vindicated : first, that the general 
turmoil of the increasing “business” of the world would neces- 
sarily give an appearance of religious decadence; secondly, that 
infidel political representatives are the accidents of political 
revolutions; thirdly, that the principles of the Reformation f/us 
the Revolution have naturally generated the religious, the lite- 
rary, the social phenomena which are commonly classed under 
the heading, modern thought; fourthly, that an (apparent) de- 
cadence is fully accounted for by the modern “ fashion” of co- 
pious scribbling, copious talking, about everything; fifthly, that 
all such phenomena are extraneous to the Catholic life, and do 
not touch even its (spiritual) superficies; sixthly, that numerical- 
ly, and proportionately to the population, there are more Ca- 
tholics now than there ever were; seventhly, that professed in- 
fidels are very few, and mild sceptics easily accounted for on na- 
tural grounds ; while, eighthly, weak Catholics are no more weak 
than anybody else, and have no reason to be ashamed of their 
exceptionalness. 
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THE ROMAN PRIMACY IN THE THIRD CENTURY, 
TERTULLIAN. 


TERTULLIAN forms one of the principal links between the 
second and the third centuries. He was born near the middle of 
the second, A.D. 150-160, and died in the first or second quarter 
of the third century, A.D. 220-240. He was the son of a Roman 
officer stationed at Carthage; he was very well and thoroughly 
educated in his youth, probably in Roman law as well as in the 
polite letters, and was a person of remarkably strong intellect 
and character. He lived as a pagan until some time after he at- 
tained his thirtieth year, became a most strict and fervent Chris. 
tian after his conversion, and was raised to the priesthood within 
a few years from the time of his baptism. He was at Rome for 
a time, but the greater part of his life was spent in Africa. Be- 
ginning as a zealous adherent and champion of the Catholic 
Church against all forms of infidelity and heresy, he became in 
process of time a Montanist and the great chief of that sect, in 
which he continued to the end of his life. Mr. Allnatt gives the 
dates of his history as follows: His birth, A.D. 150; conversion, 
185 ; ordination, 192; apostasy, 199; death, about 220. Some of 
his works were composed before and others after he became a 
heretic, and all have the very highest value, partly because of 
the strength of their reasoning on all points in which he was or- 
thodox, partly as testimonies to the Catholic doctrine and disci- 
pline of his day, his later works being in some respects in this 
latter quality of greater importance than the earlier ones. 

No distinguished man who has seceded from the church has 
been so deeply and sorrowfully lamented by her children as Ter- 
tullian. No one has received so much respect or retained so 
much influence as a writer, even in spite of his fall, as he. Some, 
indeed, have given to Origen a position even more conspicuous 
in the same category. It is, however, by no means certain or 
universally believed that he belongs in the same category at all, 
notwithstanding the deservedly severe censures which have been 
passed upon certain errors contained in his writings as we have 
them. One reason for this exceptional treatment of Tertullian is 
found in the admiration which his marked intellectual superior- 
ity has always awakened, and in the quality of his works. St. 
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Cyprian, who read them constantly, used to say when he called 
for one of his books: “ Da magistrum—Give me my master.” St. 
Vincent of Lerins writes: “ Who can express the praises which 
he deserves, whose so many words almost are so many sentences, 
whose sO many senses sO many victories?” (Comm., c. xviii.) 
Then, while his earliest writings are Catholic, his later ones are in 
part so conformed to orthodox doctrine that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate with precision those works which were pre-Montanist from 
those which were post-Montanist, and even those which contain 
unmistakable errors give the most valuable testimony to what was 
Catholic doctrine and discipline in attacking both the one and 
the other. Hence they have all remained among the most pre- 
cious remains of Christian antiquity, and their author has done 
signal service to the cause of the church in all ages, his errors 
being so extravagant, so completely obsolete, and so unattrac- 
tive as to be harmless. 

Another reason is to be found in the natural heroism and no- 
bility of the man’s character and the consistent severity of his 
morals, which added much to his intellectual prestige, while his 
capital vice of pride was one which men commonly are prone to 
pardon easily in a great man. 

The heresy of Montanism started up in Phrygia at some 
epoch not certainly determined by any agreeing judgment of the 
learned, between A.D. 126 and 171, but undoubtedly nearer the 
latter than the former date. Its authors, Montanus, Priscilla, and 
Maximilla, professed to have received some new revelation from 
the Holy Spirit. After some delay and hesitation they were 
condemned and excommunicated, and they founded a sect which, 
as usual, was afterwards subdivided into parties varying from! 
each other in doctrine and discipline, and continued to exist until 
the fifth century. The Montanists did not pretend to accuse the 
Catholic Church of having altered the apostolic faith and disci- 
pline in respect to their constitutive principles. They claimed 
to have received a new light from the Paraclete, and to have an 
immediate divine commission for inaugurating a more perfect 
and spiritual way of life, a more advanced Christianity which 
was an improvement of that which the apostles had promulgated. 
They condemned all heretics condemned by the church, and did 
not reckon Catholics among heretics or pseudo-Christians, but 
called them Psychical Christians, while they claimed to be Spiritual 
Christians. They foretold the speedy coming of judgment and 
the end of the present world, to be followed by a millenarian 
kingdom of Christ, with the New Jerusalem, located in Phrygia, 
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as its capital. Hence, they said, it was time for all Christians to 
begin a new and more perfect life, to abjure all second marriages, 
to fast more strictly, never to seek to escape persecution, to ex. 
clude all who had sinned grievously after baptism from ecclesi. 
astical communion, if possible to practise strict continence, to 
have done with this world entirely, and to prepare themselves 
for the approaching Second Advent of the Lord. 

It seems as strange as it is sad that such a man as Tertul- 
lian, who, as St. Vincent of Lerins says, “ overthrew the blasphe- 
mous opinions of Marcion, Apelles, Praxeas, and Hermogenes, of 
Jews, Gentiles, Gnostics, and many others, with his many and 
great volumes, as it had been with thunderbolts,” should have 
become the dupe of such an irrational and fanatical delusion. 
Without doubt it was pride and self-confidence which quenched 
the grace of God in his soul, caused him to rebel against the liv- 
ing, present authority of the teachers and rulers of the church, 
and was fittingly punished by his shameful fall into a degrading 
captivity under the dominion of three impostors. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a further question to be investigated—viz., what was 
the attraction and the plausibility in the Montanist heresy by 
which Tertullian was tempted and deluded, the weak spot in his 
mental and moral condition on which the fatal sophistry fastened 
its hold. His apprehension of Catholic principles was remarka- 
bly clear, and he did not formally renounce them. Yet his prac- 
tical conclusions and acts were in diametrical opposition to the 
logic of these principles. His beginning was that of a devout 
child and intrepid champion of the church, and he did not pre- 
tend that he had made a mistake by serving under a banner to 
which he did not owe allegiance. Yet he ended in apostasy and 
enmity to the church. Since, then, Tertullian did not pretend to 
have been converted from error to the truth, from a sect to the true 
church, and we cannot suppose that he deliberately resolved to 
turn his back on the truth as ¢ruth, and on the true church as the 
church, how can we explain the motive and plea by which he justi- 
fied himself to himself for his secession, and covered from his own 
mental sight the logical contradiction which changed his course 
like that of aship in a fog? The answer to this query has been 
implicitly given in the explanation of the Montanist heresy. We 
know very little of the personal history of Tertullian, and what 
is said about the proximate ostensible causes of his secession by 
writers of the fourth century has not the certainty of contempo- 
rary evidence. We have to infer from the exhibition which he 
nakes of himself in his writings what the points of contact were 
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between himself and the pseudo-prophets of Montanism, and the 
points of repulsion between his subjective views and the position 
taken by Catholics in his day. Whatever personal differences 
he may have had with the clergy of Rome and Carthage, or par- 
ticular grievances he may have nourished in his soul, it seems 
evident that he went astray through a passionate discontent and 
impatience with that human and earthly alloy which must un- 
avoidably always debase the visible church in so far as it isa 
society of imperfect men. In comparison with the ideal which 
glittered before his imagination, he despised the reality with 
which he was acquainted by experience. Keenness of intellect 
and loftiness of soul are no safeguards against the illusions of in- 
tellectual and spiritual pride, and ascetic severity of life is no in- 
fallible antidote for either of these passions, which are sometimes 
fomented and heightened by those very means which subdue the 
passions of animal nature. Humility and obedience must be 
joined with mortification of the senses to make self-abnegation 
interior and perfect. Tertullian was deficient in humility and 
abjured obedience. He scorned the “ turba episcoporum,” re- 
garding himself as more enlightened and holy than they. Yet 
he could not formally reject the principle of apostolic authority, 
or deny the legitimacy of episcopal succession in the chairs of 
the apostles, without flagrantly contradicting all his own teach- 
ing. It neededa subtle illusion, a specious sophistry to make him 
nullify in practice what he had theoretically maintained. This 
specious pretext was offered to him by Montanism. It present- 
ed what in modern language would be called “a higher plane,” 
where he could soar aloft in freedom, raised alike above the 
unintelligent Protestantism of the heresies and the Catholicity 
which had become antiquated, unprogressive, and obsolete by 
refusing to follow the new light of the revelations of the Para- 
clete. He was a precursor of many followers, who, unable to 
shut their eyes to the perfect legitimacy of the Catholic Church, 
escape from the duty of submitting to her authority by a pre- 
tence of some farther and more perfect development of Chris- 
tianity, virtually contained in its primitive form, and by a false 
distinction between what is divine and essential and what is ec- 
clesiastical and accidental in the institution of Christ. 

Tertullian made this distinction. He did not formally re- 
tract or deny what he had so invincibly established on Catholic 
principles against his predecessors in heresy. But he distin- 
guished something temporary and imperfect from that which 
was permanent and complete in apostolic doctrine and disci- 
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pline. The latter, according to him, consisted in the fundamen- 
tal articles of the faith, the sacraments, and the primary laws of 
morality. The former lay in the hierarchical order, and in the 
indulgence conceded to what he considered was a state of Chris- 
tian childhood by certain lenient rules of discipline. This was 
the false doctrine which made Montanism more than a mere re- 
bellion against authority, or a schism—that is, made it to be an 
actual heresy. It subverted the divine and perpetual right of 
the apostolic episcopate under its head, the Roman Pontiff, as 
the teaching and ruling authority in the church. It treated this 
right as a merely ecclesiastical commission which had fulfilled 
its purpose and lapsed, being supplanted by a new prophetical 
mission from the Paraclete. The assembly of the truly spiritual 
Christians—viz., the disciples of the three prophets—possessed 
the virtual priesthood and all the gifts of the apostles in even 
greater perfection than the apostles themselves, and could estab. 
lish a new hierarchy out of the fulness of its power. So Tertul- 
lian, without any scruple, turned his back on the Catholic Church, 
and, later, seceded from the main body of his fellow-seceders to 
make a little sect of his own devising whose members were call- 
ed Tertullianists. Henceforth his history fades away into ob- 
scurity. Asa sectary he had no career and left no mark. The 
most noteworthy of the peculiarities of his teaching as a Montan- 
ist is the opinion of the materiality of the soul. This absurdity 
he sustains .by the authority of the crazy Maximilla, who saw a 
soul while in an ecstasy and described it to him. The pith of 
Tertullian’s writings is Catholic, and all his greatness and all his 
fame are heirlooms from that brief period of bloom and fruitage 
which promised so much but ended in a blight. But it is now 
time to take his testimony. 

Tertullian was partly contemporary with Irenzeus and may 
be regarded as his disciple and continuator ; for he was a great 
reader of his writings and reproduces his ideas, especially in the 
treatise, written while he was a Catholic, entitled On Prescrip- 
tion against Heretics. The object of this treatise is to establish a 
prescriptive rule of orthodox and Catholic doctrine against all 
heresies whatsoever, a formal demurrer or plea in bar, happily 
styled in French un fin de non recevoir, which shuts them out, zm 
limine, from all right to appear and argue their cause in court. 
This criterion is found in the testimony of the church to the 
apostolic doctrine she has received, transmitted intact, and has 
been perpetually teaching from the very times of the apostles. 
The principal depositories.of this doctrine are the great apos- 
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tolic sees, among which the Roman See is pre-eminent, from 
which the other churches derive their title to be called apostolic 
through communion with these great churches. 

Tertullian begins his plea by distinguishing true Christians as 
those who have found and possess the truth, from heretics who 
are professedly seekers after it. Their invitation to go on a 
search for the discovery of the truth in the Scriptures must be 
rejected. To discuss the Scriptures with them is useless. They 
have no right to the Scriptures, which belong to the church, 
their witness, keeper, and interpreter. 


“Our appeal, therefore, must not be made to the Scriptures. . . . This 
point should be first proposed, which is now the only one which we must 
discuss: with whom lies that very faith to which the Scriptures belong? 
From what, and through whom. and when, and to whom has been handed 
down that rule by which men become Christians? For wherever it shall 
be manifest that the true Christian rule and faith shall be, ¢here will like- 
wise be the true Scriptures and expositions thereof, and all the Christian 
traditions ” (Prescr., c. xix., transl. of Ante-Nic. Libr.) 

“From this, therefore, do we draw up our rule. Since the Lord Jesus 
Christ sent the apostles to preach, . . . what that was which they preached 
—in other words, what it was which Christ revealed to them—can, as I 
must here likewise prescribe, properly be proved in no other way than by 
those very churches which the apostles founded in person, by declaring 
the Gospel to them directly themselves, both vzvd voce, as the phrase is, 
and subsequently by their epistles. If, then, these things are so, it is in 
the same degree manifest that all doctrine which agrees with the apostolic 
churches—those wombs and original sources of the faith—must be reckon- 
ed for truth, as undoubtedly containing that which the churches received 
from the apostles, the apostles from Christ, and Christ from God ; whereas 
all doctrine must be prejudged as false which savors of contrariety to the 
truth of the churches and apostles, of Christ and God” (ibid. c. xxi.) 

“Since, therefore, it is incredible that the apostles . . . failed to make 
known to all men the entire rule of faith, let us see whether, while the 
apostles proclaimed it, perhaps, simply and fully, the churches, through 
their own fault, set it forth otherwise than the apostles had done... . 

“Grant, then, . . . that the Holy Ghost had no such respect to any one 
church as to lead it into truth, although sent with this view by Christ, . . . 
is it likely that so many churches, and they so great, should have gone 
astray into one and the same faith? NO CASUALTY DISTRIBUTED AMONG 
MEN ISSUES IN ONE AND THE SAME RESULT. Error of doctrine in the 
churches must necessarily have produced various issues. When, however, 
that which is deposited among many is found to be one and the same, it 
is not the result of error but of tradition. Can any one, then, be reck- 
less enough to say that they were in error who handed on the tradi- 
tion? ... 

“In all cases truth precedes its copy, the likeness succeeds the real- 
ae 
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“To a church which possessed this doctrine it was written—yea, the 

doctrine itself writes to its own church— Though an angel from heaven 
' preach any other gospel than that which we have preached, let him be ac- 
cursed ’ (Gal. i. 8). 

“Where was Marcion ¢hen, that shipmaster of Pontus, that zealous 
student of Stoicism ? Where was Valentinus ¢hen, the disciple of Platon- 
ism? For it is evident that those men lived not so long ago—in the reign 
of Antoninus, for the most part—and that they at first were believers in the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, in the Church of Rome under the episco- 
pate of the blessed Eleutherius” (ibid. c, xxvii.—xxx.) 

“Let them, then, produce the original records of their churches; let 
them unfold the roll of their bishops, coming down in due succession from 
the beginning in such a manner that their first distinguished bishop shall 
be able to show for his ordainer and predecessor some one of the apostles 
or of apostolic men—a man, moreover, who continued steadfast with the 
apostles. For this is the manner in which the apostolic churches transmit 
their registers ; as the church of Smyrna, which records that Polycarp was 
placed therein by John; as also the church of Rome, which makes Cle- 
ment to have been ordained in like manner by Peter. In exactly the same 
way the other churches likewise exhibit those whom, as having been ap- 
pointed to their episcopal places by apostles, they regard as transmitters 
of the apostolic seed. Let the heretics contrive something of the same 
kind. For, after their blasphemy, what fs there that is unlawful for them? 
But should they even effect the contrivance they will not advance a step. 
For their very doctrine, after comparison with that of the apostles, will 
declare by its own diversity and contrariety that it had for its author nei- 
ther an apostle nor an apostolic man” (ibid. c. xxxii.) 

“Come, now, you who would indulge a better curiosity, if you would 
apply it to the business of your salvation, run over the apostolic churches 
in which the very thrones of the apostles are still pre-eminent in their places, in 
which their own authentic writings are read, uttering the voice and repre- 
senting the face of each of them severally.” 


The thrones here spoken of are to be understood in the lit- 
eral sense of the word. Eusebius relates that St. James’ throne 
was preserved in Jerusalem, and that of St. Peter is still pre- 
served in Rome. The Abbé Godard, in his Cours a’ Archéologie 
Sacrée, thus describes the throne: 


“Behind the altar, and in the semicircle of the afszs, bema, or concha, ex- 
tended the fresbyterium. The episcopal chair, cathedra, sedes alta, thronus, 
was raised in the centre of the seats destined for the priests, thron? secundi. 
Thus the priests, sitting on the right and left of the bishop, constituted 
for him a veritable senate. The episcopal chair, of marble, and with a full 
back, was covered by a kind of vestment suitable to the dignity of the one 
who occupied it. St. Augustine admonished a Donatist bishop that, ‘in 
Christ’s coming judgment no apses ascended by steps, nor veiled chairs 
will be provided for defence’ (Ep. xxv. Ed. Ben.)” 


The existence of these material thrones, as well as of the 
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autograpns of the epistles while they lasted, and of the apo- 
graphs of the originals immediately succeeding in their place and 
read publicly without any interruption, was a testimony to the 
apostolic foundation of the great episcopal sees. What we are 
about to quote, overlooked in its proper place when we were 
treating of St. Clement’s legation to Corinth, is a decisive proof 
of the original episcopal constitution of that church. For Ter- 
tullian refers to it as one of the churches having a succession 
of bishops from its apostolic founder, whose throne was there as 
a memorial of the fact. Directly after the last sentence quoted 
he proceeds: 


“Achaia is very near you, in which you find Corinth. Since you are 
not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi, you have the Thessalonians. 
Since you are able to cross to Asia, you get Ephesus” (ibid. c. xxxvi.) 


We have delayed thus long in the exposition of a part of 
Tertullian’s testimony and doctrine, not directly concerning the 
primacy, which those who call themselves Anglo-Catholics need 
not to have proved to them, since they do not dispute it, because 
we do not argue the case with them exclusively. The primacy 
is the pinnacle of the hierarchical spire which tapers up to it 
gradually and springs out of the massive structure of the Catho. 
lic Church. The manifestation of its whole architecture, in all 
its parts, its foundations and walls, its principles of harmony and 
stability, the broad tower of its episcopate, its entire plan and 
style, as it was in the early time, is necessary to the proper view 
of itssummit. To set forth the Papacy without the episcopate 
is to make it seem to hang in the air. Episcopacy, on the other 
hand, without the primacy, is a truncated cone, and a system of 
church authority without a central supreme see is an arch with- 
outakey-stone. Ex pede Herculem. From foot-prints, even, the 
proportionate head can be constructed. Thus all the testimony 
to the actual embodiment of the genuine Catholic idea in the 
second century or the third, whatever part of the one consistent 
whole it may be which is directly brought into view, is evidence 
for every part and the totality, in distinction from a fragmentary, 
mutilated orthodoxy like that of the Greeks, or a dilettante imi- 
tation of Catholicism such as some Anglicans have invented. 
If you see the rear cars of a train whose forward part is around 
a curve, you know that all are connected by coupling and drawn 
by a locomotive, without needing ocular demonstration of the 
fact. When, after traversing a considerable space, the locomo- 
tive with its long train'comes completely into distinct view, you 
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know that it was the same when you first caught a transient view 
of a part disappearing upon a track concealed from view. It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that its cars were uncoupled and 
each drawn by a yoke of oxen to the spot whence the whole is 
clearly visible, and that they had just then been coupled and 
attached to the locomotive. Still more so if you had occasion. 
ally caught a glimpse of the smoke of the locomotive, and heard 
the sound of its whistle and the rumbling of the train. 

So it is as we peruse the pages of the early Christian writers 
and get partial views of the church and its movement through 
time. Everything they say which brings out some distinctively 
Catholic principle or doctrine shows the identity of the Catholic 
Church after she has emerged from obscurity, with herself in the 
apostolic age and the period immediately succeeding. Tertul- 
lian, as a Catholic writer, has no meaning or consistency, unless 
we prescribe, to use his favorite expression, the Catholic idea of 
one body under one head, through all his argumentation with 
heretics, and one see which is, par excellence, the apostolic see, as 
being the see of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles. 

There are, besides, some direct references in the Catholic 
writings of Tertullian to the pre-eminence of St. Peter, to the 
succession of the Roman Pontiffs to his Roman episcopate, and 
a distinct acknowledgment of the pre-eminence of the Roman 
among all the apostolic churches: 


“Was anything hidden from Peter, who zs called the Rock, whereon the 
church was to be built?” (De Prescr., c. xx., Allnatt). 

“ Run through the apostolic churches, etc. (ut supra). If thou art near 
to Italy, thou hast RoME, whence we also have an authority at hand. 
THAT CHURCH HOW HAPPY! INTO WHICH THE APOSTLES POURED OUT ALL 
THEIR DOCTRINE WITH THEIR BLOOD; where Peter had a like passion with 
the Lord, where Paul is crowned with an end like the Baptist’s” (ibid 
c. XXXvi.) 


The testimonies to the same effect contained in his Montanist 
writings are much stronger : 


“JT find, by the mention of his mother-in-law, Peter the only one (of 
the apostles) married. I presume him a monogamist, by the church, which, 
built upon him, was about to confer every grade of her order on monoga- 
mists ” (De Monog., c. viii. ibid.) 

“Heaven lies open to the Christian. . .. No delay or inquest will meet 
Christians on the threshold, since they have there not to be discriminated 
from one another, but owned, and not put to the question but received in. 
For though you think heaven still shut, remember that she Lord left here 
to Peter, and through him to the church, the keys of it, which every one who 
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has been here put to the question, and also made confession, will carry with 
him ” (Scorp., xx., Ante-Nic. Libr.) 


The chief heresy of the Montanists, as of the Novatians who 
seceded later in the century, was undoubtedly in respect to this 
very power of the keys, lodged primarily in the supreme pontiff 
and also in the bishops in communion with him, by virtue of 
which all sins of the baptized, however grievous, were remitted 
on condition of penance. Consequently Tertullian accuses the 
Catholic hierarchy of usurping a power which they had not 
really inherited from St. Peter. He does this particularly in his 
treatise On Modesty : 


“«But,’ you say, ‘the church has the power of forgiving sins.’.. . I 
now inquire into your opinion, from what source you usurp this right to 
‘the church.’ If, because the Lord has said to Peter, etc., you therefore 
presume that the power of binding and loosing has derived to you, that is, 
to every church akin to Peter, what sort of man are you, subverting and 
.wholly changing the manifest intention of the Lord, conferring this per- 
sonally upon Peter?” (De Pud., c. xxi., A. N. L.) 


We are not concerned to reconcile Tertullian with himseli. 
He is a signal example of the very fault with which he re- 
proaches heretics. In his treatise on The Resurrection of the Flesh, 
after laying down-the principle that in argument the most gen- 
eral premises must be first established, in order that reasoning 
may proceed from them methodically to the particular points of 
dispute, he says that : 


“The heretics, from their conscious weakness, never conduct discus- 
sion in an orderly manner. They are well aware how hard is their task. 
. .» Under the pretence of considering a more urgent inquiry. . . they 
begin with doubts. . . . In this way, after they have deprived the discus- 
sion of the advantages of its logical order, and have embarrassed it with 
doubtful insinuations, . . . they gradually draw their argument to the re- 
ception ... ” of their own heretical dogma (De Resurrect. Carn., c. ii.) 


This is precisely the course followed by Tertullian in his de- 
fence of the errors of Montanism. He does not bring the dis- 
puted questions to the test of the Catholic principles laid down 
in his treatise on Prescription, but argues them from the author- 
ity of “The New Prophecy” and by specious interpretations of 
the Scripture. The application of his own Rule to the Montan- 
ist errors—viz., the testing of them by priority, universality, 
and apostolic doctrine handed down by the apostolic churches, 
pre-eminently by the Roman Church—he evades by an inge- 
nious distinction between “ discipline” and “ power ”’: 
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“ But I will descend even to this point of contest now, making a sepa- 
ration between the doctrine of apostles and their ower. Discipline goy- 
erns a man, power sets a seal upon him ; apart from the fact that power is 
the Spirit, but the Spirit is God. . . . ‘The church has the power of forgiy- 
ing sins.’ This I acknowledge and judge more than you, who have the 
Paraclete himself in the persons of the new prophets, saying, ‘ The church 
has the power to forgive sins; but I will not do it, lest they commit others 
withal.’.. . . For, in accordance with the person of Peter, it is to spiritual 
men that this power will correspondently appertain. either to an apostle 
or else toa prophet. For the very church itself is, properly and principally, 
the Spirit himself... . He combines that church which the Lord himself 
has made to consist in ‘three.’ And thus, from that time forward, every 
number who may have combined together into this faith is accounted ‘a 
church,’ from the author and consecrator. And accordingly ‘the church,’ 
it is true, will forgive sins; but the church of the Spirit, by means of a 
spiritual man; not the church which consists of a number of bishops” (De 
Pud. ut sup.) 


The sense is, that the power of Peter depended on his spir- 
itual gifts, which were then in the three prophets. Tertullian 
does not deny the external succession in the order of discipline 
of the pope from Peter: 

“Tf, however, you have had the functions of discipline alone 
allotted you, and of presiding not imperially, but ministerially ; who 
or how great are you that you should grant indulgence?” The 
prophets looked to Rome for sanction. Evidently Tertullian 
considers that the granting of that sanction would have been de- 
cisive, would have prevented the separation of the Montanists 
fromthe church. The condemnation of the new prophecy, on the 
other hand, in his view, entailed the loss of the gifts of the Para- 
clete by the church of the Psychics or carnally-minded, whose 
disciplinary and ministerial authority was therefore superseded 
by the spiritual power of Montanus, the true successor of St. 
Peter. He lays the blame at the door of the heresiarch Praxeas, 
who taught that the Father became man and suffered in Christ. 
With caustic and bitter satire he says that “ Praxeas did a two- 
fold service for the devil at Rome—he drove away prophecy 
and brought in heresy; he put to flight the Paraclete, and he 
crucified the Father.” 

“This man prevailed on the Bishop of Rome (probably St. 
Victor), who was on the point of acknowledging (jam agnoscen- 
tem) the prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, and dy 
that acknowledgment bringing in peace to the churches of Asia and 
Phrygia (et ex ea agnitione pacem ecclesiis Asiz et Phrygia in- 
ferentem), . . . to revoke the letters of peace already sent out” 
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(Adv. Prax.,c.i., Allnatt). This, he says, he accomplished “ by 
importunately urging false accusations against the prophets 
themselves and their churches, and insisting on the authority of 
the bishop's predecessors in the see.’ Tertullian asserts, however, 
that Praxeas “had deliberately resumed his old (Catholic) faith, 
teaching it after his renunciation of error; and there is his own 
handwriting in evidence remaining among the Psychics. 

We, indeed, on our part, subsequently withdrew from the Psy- 
chics on our acknowledgment and maintenance of the Paraclete.” 

Having withdrawn from the communion of “ Psychics”—z.e., 
Catholics—Tertullian asserts that “ not recognizing the Paraclete 
even in his special prophets, they no longer possess him in the apos- 
tles either” (De Pud., c. xii.) Deprived of apostolic and pro- 
phetic gifts, popes and bishops cannot claim for their purely 
ministerial and disciplinary authority the seal of the Spirit, or 
exercise “spiritual power.” Therefore he insolently addresses 
the pope in these terms: “Exhibit, therefore, even now to me, 
Apostolic Sir, prophetic evidences, that I may recognize your 
divine virtue, and vindicate to yourself the power of remitting 
such sins”’ (ib. c. xxi.) 

It is a matter of secondary importance what were Tertullian’s 
opinions about the primacy of Peter and his successors, the hier- 
archical constitution of the apostolic churches, the rule of faith 
and discipline, or any other points of Catholic doctrine, from the 
time that he abjured his first faith. Whatever remains of Ca- 
tholic doctrine or language in his Montanist writings is either 
the truth itself or a coloring and odor of the truth which the 
Catholic Church taught him, and which he believed and de- 
fended, before he was seduced by false prophets. 

The matter of primary importance is the testimony which 
Tertullian gives to what the Roman Church was, and what 
she and the whole Catholic Church with her held and main- 
tained. As Pilate’s mockery of Christ proclaims his royal ma- 
jesty, so Tertullian’s scorn reveals the dignity of the Roman 
Pontiff and the spotless purity of the Spouse of Christ. Hence, 
as the Protestant Bishop Kaye observes, the errors of Tertullian, 
in defending which he was obliged to expose the Catholic side 
which he opposed, have incidentally given to his works the 
extreme value which they possess. Another Protestant wri- 
ter, Collette, says that he charges Pope Zephyrinus with “ usurp- 
ing, on the plea of being St. Peter's successor,” a supreme power 
and authority in the church. We have seen that he does not 
charge him with usurping his place and pre-eminence as St. 
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Peter’s successor, but his spiritual power. The charge of usurpa- 
tion proves the claim, and the history of Tertullian and the Mon. 
tanists its successful enforcement. Neander, in his History of the 
Church, remarks that “very early indeed do we observe in the 
Roman bishops traces of the assumption that to them, as suc. 
cessors of St. Peter, belonged a paramount authority in ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ; that the cathedra Petri, as the source of apostolic 
tradition, must take precedence of all other ecclesie apostolice.. . , 
In the Montanist writings of Tertullian we find indications that 
the Roman bishops already issued peremptory edicts on ecclesi- 
astical matters, endeavored to make themselves considered as the 
Bishops of Bishops—epzscopos episcoporum—and were in the habit 
of peaking of the authority of their ‘antecessores’” (Bohn’s 
ed., i. 296. See Allnatt, notes to pp. 15 and 105). 

Reference is specially had in the above citation to the follow. 
ing passage from that polemical and violent treatise, De Fudici- 
tia: 

“| hear that there has even been an edict set forth, and a per- 
emptory one too. THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF—THAT IS, THE 
BisHoP OF BIsHOPS—issues an edict, etc.” (c. i. A. N. L.) 

With this we may bring to a close our analysis of Tertullian’s 
testimony, which the fascinating interest attaching to the man 
himself and his writings has allured us into protracting to a 
greater length than we intended. 
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LOURDES IN WINTER. 


THE railway which crosses the south of France from Bay- 
onne, on the Bay of Biscay, to Marseilles, on the Mediterranean, 
approaches so close to the Pyrenees near the fashionable water- 
ing-place of Pau that the shadow of the great outlying but- 
tresses of the mountain-chain almost falls across the track. It 
was after a long winter’s journey under leaden skies and over 
foggy plains that I reached this picturesque region on a suany 
afternoon, and saw the snow-peaks shining in the distance be- 
hind the brown foot-hills which border the road. East of Pau 
the railway sweeps around towards the south and describes a 
long loop reaching far into the flank of the mountains; and at 
the bottom of this loop, just where the romantic Vale of Lavedan 
opens the way to a mule-pass across the range into Spain, stands 
the little city of Lourdes, one of the most striking of towns in 
one of the most remarkable of situations. It is in a basin entire 
ly surrounded by hills. From the railway which runs along 
the northern edge of the depression, high above the city, we 
can look down and see it all. In front of us the Gap of Lavedan 
stretches away towards the south, and a gave, or mountain tor- 
rent, rushes through it with full volume, turning sharply near 
the railroad to pursue its course past Pau to the river Adour; 
steep ridges, broken into fantastic forms, are piled on either side 
of the Gap—one of the nearést peaks has an elevation of about 
three thousand feet—and the vista is.closed by vast sloping fields 
of snow. This is one of the minor gateways of the Pyrenees. 
Anciently it was a military position of importance; and it is 
now a road by which in the holiday season valetudinarians make 
their way to the hot springs of Cauterets, and adventurous tour- 
ists visit the wild cataract of Gavarnie, or the Bréche de Roland 
where, according to the legend, the famous Paladin clove the 
mountain with his sword. But the principal objects in the front 
of the picture are too imposing to permit the eye to rest long 
upon the romantic background. Two hills, one of them a sharp 
rocky prominence, entirely isolated, the other a spur from the 
greater heights on the west, stand out in the plain at the bottom 
of the basin: the first is occupied by a gray old castle dating 
from the time of the Romans; the second is crowned by the 
new pilgrimage church of Our Lady of Lourdes, erected over 
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the Grotto of the apparition. They look at each other, the an. 
cient fortress and the modern sanctuary, half a mile apart, and 
the gave flows between them. Separated by centuries of history 
and the strongest possible contrasts of association, they are 
strangely distinct likewise in situation and surroundings. The 
church is the centre of a cheerful little settlement of piety, and 
six or seven hospitals and convents, all of recent date, are dis. 
posed near it in favorable positions on the slopes of the basin, 
Around the castle, on the other hand, clings close the old town 
of Lourdes, running up the break-neck sides of the hill as far as 
the outer lines of fortification, and packing what is left of itself 
into the smallest possible space below—a quaint relic of those 
miserable days when the chief thing townspeople thought about 
was military protection, and their last care was for comfort, and 
light, and air. 

I cannot say that I observed all this as I descended irom the 
train on a bright January day. The traveller who leaves the 
railway at Lourdes in the dead season—there are no pilgrimages 
in winter—has certainly other things to occupy his attention for 
the moment than the charms of the landscape. Besides myself 
and my companion, no strangers arrived that afternoon except 
a nervous old lady with a little boy, and upon us four were at 
once precipitated the runners of at least ten or twelve empty 
hotels. I hurried to take refuge in the omnibus of my choice, 
and while the porter was fetching the luggage I had leisure to 
watch the rest of the pack, who were shouting around the old 
lady: “ Voila, madame; Hétel de Rome, tout prés de la 


Grotte!” “Non, non, madame; HO6tel Latapie; le p/us prés de 
la Grotte! Le plus prés, je vous assure!” ‘“ Hétel de la Cha- 
pelle, madame! A/tenant 4 la Grotte!” Even when we were 


ready to start our own driver could not resist a temptation to 
mingle once more in the fray ; he leaped from the box and made 
a last despairing attempt to drag the old lady with us to the 
Hdtel Belle-Vue. We left her at bay. She had dropped all 
her bags and bundles; her hands were moving nervously; the 
frightened boy clung to her skirts; and she looked from one to 
another of her assailants with a puzzled face, in which it seemed 
to me that a half-sense of humor struggled with profound anxiety 
and bewilderment. The Hétel Belle-Vue, in common with 
nearly a dozen other houses of entertainment, several of them 
large, stood wide open, but it had no guests. The table was 
always spread in the salle-a-manger for diners who never came; 
and as it was rather cold and cheerless in that apartment, a 
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warm corner was prepared for us in a cosey little sa/on, where we 
ate our modest but savory repast by a wood-fire, in the company 
of an upright piano, a collection of canticles, some illustrated 
books on Lourdes, and an odd volume of Dickens. The land- 
lord, having nothing else to do, was perpetually rushing out 
of a back-room, wiping his mouth with a napkin and crying, 
“ Bonjour, monsieur et madame!”’ when he heard our feet on 
the stairs. It was a comfortable house; and I am always pleas- 
ed when I think of the polite master, the cheerful mistress, the 
obliging maids who brought us ducks’ livers for breakfast and 
smiled good-naturedly when they threw down an armful of wood 
for the bed-room fire. The hotel being placed against the castle- 
hill, it is only a step from the garret to the garden. When 
you have mounted three flights of stairs you may pass from an 
upper corridor out upon a terrace carved from the rock, with 
a brick parapet, a rustic arbor, a few benches, and a few live 
plants. High above, the grim fortress looks down upon you, 
and directly over your head yawn the grated jaws of a machico- 
lated gallery, whence in old times a shower of missiles or a tor- 
rent of boiling pitch might have been precipitated upon you. 
In summer the terrace, with its extensive view over the roofs 
of the town, must be a pleasant place for an after-dinner cup of 
coffee. Even in midwinter I found stray flowers in bloom there, 
and salads untouched by the frost which had hardened the 
roads. 

The castle is a monument of interest not only from its great 
age but because, having been kept in use and repair down to the 
present day, it presents a more or less complete example of an- 
cient military architecture. But keeping it in order has perhaps 
somewhat impaired its authenticity. Very little of the masonry 
now standing is even as old as feudal times; and the venerable 
appearance of the keep and the principal towers has been de- 
stroyed by the insertion of modern windows. Lourdes castle was 
one of the strongholds of the. Moors when they overran the 
south of France, and it surrendered at last to Charlemagne more 
than forty years after Charles Martel had crushed the Saracenic 
invasion by his decisive victory on the ‘Loire. Commanding the 
junction of several important valley roads and the outlet of a 
rich plain, its history throughout the middle ages is one of bat- 
tles, forays, and sieges. Froissart chronicled its fortunes. In 
the fourteenth century it was held by the English as a part of 
the ransom of the French King John after his capture by the 
Black Prince, and they kept it fast through a long and famous 
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siege. In modern times it was a prison of state—Napoleon J, 
caught a travelling British ambassador and shut him up in it~ 
and at last it was put to use as a barrack. Perched upon the top 
of a precipitous rock, and approachable only by narrow and dif- 
ficult passages, it was regarded as impregnable until the inven. 
tion of long-range artillery exposed it to attack from the op. 
posite heights. Its huge square keep seems to dominate the 
whole country. The castle itself embraces an ample area on the 
summit of the mount, and its battlements enclose on the eastern 
side a courtyard shaded with stately trees where quarters have 
been made comfortable for the small modern garrison. The out- 
er walls, reinforced with small towers, are carried far down the 
hill. 

The chief part of the old city lies east of the castle—that is to 
say, on the side furthest from the Grotto; and as everything in 
Lourdes at the present day seems to turn itself towards the scene 
of the apparition, and all the life of the place to move that way, 
it may be said that what was once the principal quarter has now 
become the back of the town. A street of decent width runs 
through it from the railroad station towards the opening of the 
valley. This is the old highroad into the Pyrenees, and before 
the building of the branch railway which now reaches half-way 
up the Valley of Lavedan much travel passed over it to and from 
Cauterets, and other mountain watering-places as well—Luz, St. 
Sauveur, Baréges, and Eaux Bonnes. Lourdes was a _ well- 
known posting-statidn in those days, and it still derives some 
profit from the carriage traffic, as one may see by the neat and 
thriving appearance of one or two large inns on the main street, 
whose open courtyards tempt the weary tourist. The street 
spreads itself once and again into an irregular place, faced with 
houses rather better than the rest, and usually—I think always— 
containing a stone fountain. Mingled with the antique buildings 
are shops much better and brighter than one would look for in 
a country town of five thousand.people. The shabby mazrie oc- 
cupies one side of a small square, with the tricolor hanging over 
the door and public notices pasted on the outer walls. Just be- 
fore the high street resolves itself into a country road it passes 
through the Place du Champ Commun—or what we should call 
the Common. On the one hand a pleasant grassy esplanade 
looks down upon the gardens and meadows of the eastern val- 
ley ; a part of it has been surrendered to a fine gray-stone Pa- 
lais de Justice, not yet quite finished. On the other hand lies a 
broad market-place, furnished with stone benches and symmetrical 
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rows of sycamores—a pretty place, no doubt, on a bright, busy 
day when the trees are in leaf, but desolate enough when I saw 
it, deep in mud and trampled by idle donkeys. In an odd little 
sloping square of its own, set back a few paces from the main 
street, is the parish church, built of stone roughly stuccoed, and 
topped with a belfry—certainly not handsome, but possessing a 
curious apsidal choir carried up exteriorly into the semblance of 
around tower, with a conical roof surmounted by an iron cross 
and flanked by two little ear-like pinnacles. This part of the 
structure is said to belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. The whole interior of the church has been renovated and 
decorated in modern times, with more zeal for the glory of God 
than knowledge of the laws of esthetics. I went there on the 
morning of a feast-day ; a solemn High Mass was beginning, and 
a devout congregation filled the sacred edifice. The picturesque 
head-coverings of the women—scarlet and blue and white and 
black—made a striking effect of color; the altar blazed with 
lights softened by a cloud of incense; at the foot of the aisle 
stood by far the most gorgeously attired beadle I ever saw, even 
in a French church—a stately old man in a complete suit of scar- 
let resplendent with gold lace, a plumed chapeau on his head, a 
sword by his side, and, in place of the usual staff, an antique hal- 
berd in his hand. The singing, by male voices, was antiphonal 
and unaccompanied ; but there was a band in the gallery, com- 
posed entirely, I think, of reed instruments and bass strings, 
which played voluntaries during parts of the Mass. The execu- 
tion was correct enough, but the effect was hardly musical. I 
returned to the church again in the afternoon and it was still 
full, the people kneeling in silence before the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. A new parish church was begun some 
years ago on a grand scale, but the work has been stopped. By 
going down a lane on the eastern edge of the town and peering 
into some obscure courts you can see the unfinished walls and ex- 
ercise your ingenuity in wondering why so costly an undertak- 
ing should have been started in a place so unfavorable for its dis- 
play. 

But we Americans, who are used to elbow-room, must not 
be surprised at the economy of space which is the rule in many 
parts of Eusope. It is common both in England and on the 
Continent to see churches, palaces, and noble mansions pushed 
into dark corners and hustled by the habitations of the poor. 
The country is hardly less crowded than the town. I have 
never seen in France or Italy the counterpart of one of our own 
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villages, where every house has at least a little plot of garden, 
and the straggling street is adorned more or less with trees and 
bordered at intervals with meadows and orchards. In the -Old 
World, however small the town, you will. generally find the 
stone houses leaning against one another, the doors flush with 
the narrow street, a gutter under the windows, and no more ver. 
dure than grows in Broadway. So it is here in the old part of 
Lourdes. Only a very few of the best houses have anything 
in the semblance of a garden, and not many can even boast of 
a back yard. Here and there through an open gateway you 
catch glimpses of a dull and damp enclosed court, perhaps with 
a. stable on one side and rambling overhanging galleries; but 
there is rarely a bit of shrubbery or a blade of grass. It is the 
crowding and squalor of city tenements repeated in the midst 
of the country. The streets which branch off from the main 
thoroughfare are little more than close lanes, winding lawlessly 
up and down the hillside, destitute for the most part of any 
semblance of a footway, roughly macadamized, and pressed 
upon so closely by the houses that the passer-by cannot help see- 
ing rather more of the domestic interiors than he is likely to be 
pleased with. Naturally these streets, traversed by cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, are not clean; but I know of French towns with pre- 
tensions to elegance and fashion which are much worse. Upon 
the whole the people seem to practise as much neatness as their 
situation permits. The houses are all of one kind, plastered 
with rough stucco and roofed with slate. Whoever wishes to 
surpass his neighbor gives play to his extravagance by a man- 
sard and an iron balcony. I observed only one house in Lourdes 
which rose to the splendid luxury of a flight of door-steps. 

The impressions of a passing stranger with respect to the 
character of the people are not worth much, but I have met 
with neither peasantry nor townsfolk who charmed me more 
than those of this little sub-Pyrenean city. They seem to be 
simple, pious, and polite. Physically they are superior to the 
inhabitants of any other part of France I have visited. The 
men, though not above the medium height, are strong and well 
built ; they have swarthy complexions, black hair, regular and 
prominent features, and a noble type of countenance.. Even the 
heavy clog—not the barbarous sabot scooped from a solid block 
of wood, but a modified foot-covering made of a wooden sole 
and heel-piece, with a leather vamp—cannot quite take away the 
natural dignity of their carriage. Their peasant garb is not ill 
suited to a handsome race. Trousers rather full, a waistcoat, a 
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short jacket worn open and sometimes ornamented with bright 
buttons, a round woollen cap, called a berret, like that of the 
Lowland Scotch, but much broader in the crown, so that it tips 
gracefully over one corner of the forehead—such is the costume 
of the shepherds, herdsmen, and small cultivators, worn also in 
a more or less modified form by men a little higher in the social 
scale. The usual material is a stout woollen homespun, the 
favorite color a rich reddish brown—not dyed, but the natural 
hue of the fleece. The women are still better-looking than the 
men. A pomegranate-red glows in their dark cheeks, and their 
bright eyes gleam under the capulet, a covering so arranged as 
to form a hood pinned beneath the chin, and a cape falling to the 
waist. It is merely a square of cloth doubled down the middle, 
the two folds being then sewed together at the upper edge. In 
the great majority of cases the color is scarlet, though blue and 
white are also used; but whatever the color, the whole garment’ 
is bordered with a narrow band of black. In such a head-dress 
almost every woman looks well. The people seem to be sober, 
quiet, and industrious. They trudge contentedly over the long 
mountain paths, accompanied by the donkeys which are gene- 
rally used here for carrying moderate burdens, especially of fire- 
wood. Droll little creatures are these diminutive pack-animals, 
not indocile, but capable of a sort of kittenish waywardness high- 
ly amusing—to a by-stander—when the donkey is half hidden 
by a large load. Horses, shaking a profusion of bells and wear- 
ing collars of portentous size and grotesque shape, are used for 
the heaviest work; but perhaps the most interesting beasts of 
draught are the cattle. Both sexes are put to the yoke. The 
first time I saw a Lourdes cow-team—four mild-faced, pretty, 
fawn-colored creatures, not much bigger than donkeys, yoked 
by the horns, and carefully wrapped in white sheets, the ends 
of which were tied around their throats, as if they had just taken 
a bath and were afraid of catching cold—I thought it the most 
comical spectacle the town afforded. But I was wrong, for I 
saw afterwards several mixed teams of cows and donkeys. The 
country about Lourdes is noted for the breed of small fawn-col- 
ored cows. They are famous milk-givers, and they all wear 
white sheets when at work. 

There was a commotion in town one day, and, going out 
presently, I found the butchers on their round from house to 
house, sticking pigs at the domestic threshold wherever their 
services wére required. In this way of doing things, which 
might have been advertised as Family Killing, or Every Home 
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its own Slaughter-House, there was an easy familiarity rather 
startling to a stranger; but perhaps it was an advantage that the 
client made sure of his own pork. The executioners bore with 
them a large trough, and no sooner had the victim uttered his 
last squeal than boiling water was poured upon him and the 
shaving and other operations of the post-mortem toilette were 
performed immediately. All these deeds were done before the 
house-door, where they certainly added something to the normal 
dirtiness of the narrow street, besides interfering a little with 
traffic; but they were looked upon with high favor by the chil- 
dren of the town, who attended the ceremonies in great numbers, 
In the afternoon I passed a single-room tenement whose open 
door and window exposed a full view of the diminutive inte. 
rior; and there, in the smallest possible chamber, close against 


the bed, was the largest possible pig, newly killed and hung up 
to drip. 


Stepping out of the shadow of the castle and leaving the 
crooked lanes, we cross the gave and enter another world. The 
bottom-land between the town and the sanctuary is a smooth 
meadow, resembling the rich grassy plains in the midst of the 
hills to which, in New Hampshire and elsewhere, we give the 
name of intervales. At the time of the apparition it belong- 
ed to the municipality, and soon afterwards it was purchased 
for the diocese by the Bishop of Tarbes. For a long distance 
in front of the basilica nothing is allowed to encroach upon this 
beautiful ground. Costly public works are going on at this side 
of the town: roads have teen improved, bridges have been en- 
larged, the banks of the river have been faced with masonry, 
the mill-race which used to flow in front of the Grotto has been 
turned into a more convenient course; and improvements are in 
progress which have already given not only to the surroundings 
of the sanctuary but to all that part of the town which faces it 
an aspect of singular elegance and neatness. There are two 
approaches to the new quarter. One is a broad, substantial ave- 
nue, with heavy stone retaining-walls, brought around the north 
side of the castle-hill and carried across the gave by a new 
bridge. The other, known as the Boulevard de la Grotte, is a 
prolongation of the principal cross-street on the south side of 
the castle. It is evidently the chief thoroughfare in the pilgrim- 
age-season, for from the spot where it quits the old town down 
to the barrier which marks the precincts of the sanctuary it is 
lined with shops and booths for the supply of the wants and fan- 
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cies of strangers. Within the ample grounds controlled by the 
priests in charge of the Grotto—the Missionaries of the Immacu- 
late Conception—neither shops nor itinerant venders are suffered 
to intrude. Although customers were so very rare at the time 
‘of my visit, the merchants displayed their wares all day and the 
pedlars infested the road. The long and gentle descent was 
like a promenade through a fancy fair. At the appearance of a 
stranger the dealers rose with one consent and cried afar for the 
favor of a little trade. There was one young woman who used 
to follow me every morning to the very barrier and beg me to 
purchase, I forget what small objects out of her basket, for the 
reason that she wanted to be married. The stock of the booths 
consists principally of rosaries, medals, statuettes, and photo- 
graphs; but there are many articles also in colored Pyrenean 
marble, in lapis-lazuli, in agate, in wood, in metal, and so on, 
which are classed under the comprehensive designation of souve- 
nirs of Lourdes. Ofcourse it was natural that in a remote little 
rustic town, suddenly become a resort of thousands of travellers, 
a spirit of business enterprise should soon be awakened and poor 
people who had never seen much money should catch eagerly at 
the dazzling opportunity for profit. Nobody had a right to for- 
bid them; and, after all, whatis the harm? Thesign TZerrain a 
Vendre, “ Lots for Sale,” stares at you now on innumerable vacant 
lands. Even the relatives of the devout peasant child, Berna- 
dette Soubirous, to whom the celestial vision appeared, are not 
unconscious of the commercial value of the connection; and 
among the curious signs over the booths, in which a quaint un- 
worldliness is mingled with a talent for advertising, not the least 
remarkable are those which impart to the public certain bits of 
personal history, as in the following examples: 


OBJETS DE PIETE tenus par 
SouBIROUS, 
FRERE DE BERNADETTE, 


OBJETsS DE Prf€ré tenus par 
Blaisette Moura, tante de Bernadette. 


Objets de Piété de N. D. de Lourdes, 
TENUs par la S@uR de BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS, 


Objets de Piété. 
JEANNE ABADIE, 
Présente a la Premiére Apparition, 


The dedicatory inscriptions over the booths, however strange 
they may seem in our unaccustomed eyes, are in accord with the 
pious usage of an older time, when religion was not kept put 
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away for Sunday. One sign, in English, reads: “To Our Lady 
of Lourdes. Speciality of Statues. Pious objects -in Gold and 
Silver, Warranted.” Another begins, “ A la Protection de N, Dp, 
de la Grotte,” and ends with the promise of “ prix fixe.” A 
dealer in terra-cotta images makes the announcement, which ] 
confess I found startling, of a “liquidation de vierges, etc.,” or 
as we should put it, a “ great sacrifice of virgins.” But if there 
is an incongruity in some of these advertising-boards, there is 
surely no intentional irreverence, and we forget all about them 
as soon as we enter the quiet and decorous region of the sane. 
tuary. 

The avenue which passes by the north side of the fortress has 
few buildings as yet of any kind. It overlooks a deep depression 
just at the base of the castle-hill, a wet and dirty hollow witha 
mill-stream running through it, a few squalid cottages, and an 
old mill built over the brook. It is a poor outskirt of the town, 
which has suddenly been hemmed in by fine new structures, and 
it looks ashamed and forlorn in such unsuitable company. It is 
here that Bernadette lived. The house is a rude stone building 
in the shape of an L, one arm of which is merely a dug-out, form- 
ed against the side of the hill. When first saw it the door of 
this wing stood open, and there was a donkey inside looking 
out. The other wing is of better but still very humble appear- 
ance ; the open windows of the attic story disclosed what looked 
like a decent guest-chamber ; and on the roof was a large sign 
board, with an inscription which may be thus translated: “ Pa- 
ternal Home of Bernadette Soubirous. Kept by her Brother. 
Articles of Piety for Sale. Furnished Rooms to Let.” 

The meadow in front of the sanctuary church has been laid 
out as a magnificent lawn of noble dimensions and graceful con- 
tour, and down its middle stretches a broad double pathway, tra- 
versed in the spring and summer by the processions of pilgrims. 
At the head of the lawn the pathway encircles a marble statue of 
Our Lady; at the foot it goes about a marble cross. The gave 
passes under the road a little way beyond the lawn, and then 
making a sudden bend to the left, at right angles with its former 
course, it marks the northern boundary of the sanctuary-field. 
Along its shady bank is another wide pathway, and the masons 
are at work upon a stone parapet, cut in the shape of a seat with 
back, which will give a delightful resting-place for the weary 
and infirm, Several hundred feet of this wall have already been 
completed. There is a thicket of trees and bushes at the head of 
the lawn; and then we come to the limestone hill—Massabielle, 
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or the “ old rocks,” it used to be called in the patois of the dis- 
trict—in whose northern face is the Grotto and whose summit is 
capped by the basilica. The Grotto fronts the river. Formerly 
the canal or mill-race, of which frequent mention is made in the 
narratives of the apparition, passed before the cave, uniting with 
the river a few paces below. But, as I have already said, the 
canal has been turned aside; it is carried across the meadow by a 
subterranean channel ; and all the area in front of the Grotto has 
been cleared and graded. An ample space next to the venerated 
spot is covered with a pavement of artificial stone, and the same 
composition has been spread over the floor of the cave itself 
Nearly all readers of this magazine are probably familiar with 
pictures of the Grotto. The principal cavity is thirty or forty 
feet wide, about twenty feet deep, and twelve or fifteen feet high 
at the front, sloping gradually towards the back. Just over it is 
another opening, measuring perhaps six feet in height by two in 
width, and communicating at the rear with the cave as well as 
with a third and much smaller perforation in the front of the 
cliff. It was in the second opening that the vision of Our Lady 
appeared to the child Bernadette ; a celestial light encompassed 
her,a blue girdle was around her waist, her feet touched the 
branches of a wild rose which grew in a crevice of the rock. A 
rose-bush grows there still, and I found it green in January, as 
were also many of the vines and shrubs which cling to the rocks. 
In the cavity is a life-size statue representing the apparition as 
Bernadette described it—not in the attitude in which it first pre- 
sented itself to her bewildered sense, with the arms hanging by 
the side and the head inclined, but as she saw it six weeks later, 
on the feast of the Annunciation, 1858, with hands clasped and 
face turned towards heaven. The spring which the child, at the 
bidding of Our Lady, uncovered by scraping away the dry soil, 
flows from the left of the large cavern—the left as one looks in— 
in a corner where the sloping roof meets the floor. For a foot 
or two of its course the rill is protected by a wire grating to 
keep out obstructions yet leave its source visible; then it is led 
by a covered conduit to a marble drinking-fountain outside the 
cave. The water runs from the fountain in three perpetual 
streams, and, falling into a marble basin, is conducted to a series 
of faucets, whence it may be drawn at pleasure by those who 
wish to carry any of it away; and finally, after supplying two or 
three little bath-houses, it flows into the gave. A substantial iron 
railing extends across the mouth of the Grotto, but its gates stand 
ajar,and people pass in as they wish, to lay flowers before the 
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statue, or to add to the multitude of lights always burning in the 
large iron candlesticks, or to remain awhile in prayer and medi- 
tation within the enclosure. Four or five wheeled chairs at the 
back of the cave bear records of the miraculous cure of grateful 
cripples, and the rock is hung with at least two hundred crutches 
cast away by the lame and infirm who have been healed at the 
sanctuary. On the pavement outside are a few low benches 
without backs ; at these and on the stone step before the railing | 
always found a number of devout persons kneeling bare-headed 
in the wintry air. The shrine, the lights, the praying figures, 
are in full view of the railway passengers as the trains roll by on 
the other side of the river; but, screened by the trees, and the 
rocks, and the broad intervening meadow, the quiet sanctuary 
seems far away from the bustle of the town, and even the church 
overhead is almost hidden from it. The steep, zigzag footpath 
and the long, sloping carriage-road by which the basilica is ap- 
proached are both too remote from the Grotto to disturb the im- 
pressive seclusion. 

The church is so placed that it looks towards the castle—that 
is to say, its front is at a right angle with the front of the Grotto 
—and the Grotto is almost directly under the chancel. To ob- 
tain sufficient space for the building on the summit of the irre- 
gular rocks, it was necessary to construct an artificial platform 
by laying thick walls of masonry, which begin in some places at 
the very base of the cliff and rise to the height of nearly one 
hundred feet. Fortunately it was possible to do this without 
disturbing that part of the rock which contains the Grotto. The 
huge white wall has a certain air of solidity and magnitude, but 
it undoubtedly mars the effect of the white marble church on top 
of it, for it aggravates a fault inherent in the plan of the edifice, 
which seems much too high for its width. It is indeed difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the exterior of the church, despite 
some admirable features, is an architectural failure, the result 
having been by no means commensurate with the expenditure of 
money, ingenuity, and pious enterprise. The basilica is usually 
said to consist of two Gothic churches, one above the other. 
The lower is styled the crypt, and is arranged in some similitude 
to the subterranean vaulted chapels so common in old cathedrals. 
It is not a true crypt, however, but a basement, being entirely 
above ground. Neither is it properly a church. The whole 
central portion of it is occupied by what appear to be solid walls 
of masonry, corresponding in outline with the nave of the church 
above. There are corridors on each side, containing confes- 
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sionals and leading into a chapel in the apse, whose numerous inter- 
lacing arches are hung with lamps half relieving the solemn ob- 
scurity. Three altars are set in as many bays, but practically the 
yaulted chamber forms only one large chapel. The glory of the 
basilica is the interior of the upperchurch. Arranged as a single 
long and lofty nave, with a high clerestory and neither side aisles 
nor transepts, it is simple as possible in design and owes all its 
brilliancy to the splendor of extraneous decorations. The white 
walls are hung with the silken banners brought by bands of 
pilgrims from near and distant lands. Ensigns of the great 
powers droop in the semicircle around the sanctuary, that of 
the United States conspicuous in the foreground. A multi- 
tude of swinging lamps hang among the standards. The rich 
embroidered flags are suspended from the very roof; and we 
lose the sense of disproportionate height in the profuse display 
of a style of ornament to which high interiors are so well adapt- 
ed. On the sides instead of aisles there are chapels, and a row of 
chapels is carried around the apse behind the resplendent high 
altar. The magnificent blaze of color produces an effect which 
description can hardly exaggerate, and the spectacle must be- 
come more and more lustrous as fresh trophies are added every 
year, and the mementoes of the earlier pilgrimages, gradually 
assuming the mellow tints of age, accentuate the display with the 
force of contrast. The walls of the church and the long corridors 
in the crypt are covered with marble tablets commemorating 
cures and other favors obtained at the Grotto. I estimated the 
number of these memorials to be about a thousand. A spacious 
esplanade in front of the church commands a superb view over 
the meadow, the town, the Grotto, and the valley of the gave, and 
long terraced flights of steps, only the substructure of which is 
now complete, will descend from it to the head of the lawn. 

I have tried to give an idea of the outward appearance of 
Lourdes at a season when it is nét disturbed by the presence of 
a crowd of strangers, who necessarily lend it an aspect not its 
own. But I despair of making the reader sensible of the spirit 
of piety and profound recollection which broods over the sanc- 
tuary in these quiet days and fills it with a grace which must 
touch even the casual tourist. Masses are said almost continu- 
ously in the crypt every day from before sunrise till nearly noon, 
and every day there is a large congregation, with a long line of 
communicants. The peasant visits the church on the way to 
work; the housewife begins her daily routine by spending half 


an hour at the altar; the townspeople go there often; and I have 
VOL. XXXV.—16 
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seen shepherds and herdsmen run in for a short prayer and hur. 
ry off again at speed to catch up with their flocks and herds, In 
front of the Grotto there are always people on their knees, silent 
and absorbed. Voices are hushed, footfalls are soft, no sound is 
heard but the plash of the fountain and the singing of the river, 
We are far away from the world. We have come to a land 
where people believe in God, and the signs of God’s goodness 
are all about us. 





ONE SESSION OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 
(A.D. 1781-82). 


THE most momentous of all the sessions of the Irish Parlia- 
ment was that which opened in the Irish capital in October, 
178t. For a considerable period the popular discontent had 
been made evident, and, now that the manhood of Ireland was 
permitted to carry arms to guard their shores from invasion by 
the French, men’s thoughts centred on the acts and discussions 
of the Lords and Commons. That fear of the Volunteers’ bayo- 
nets rather than Grattan’s eloquence would decide the fate of 
Ireland no one doubted ; yet all recognized, too, that just in pro. 
portion as hireling place-holders should be bold or craven in the 
parliamentary benches, in equal measure would be the English 
dread of Irish valor and union. As Davis wrote in after-days: 


“ When Grattan rose none dar’d oppose 
The claim he made for freedom ; 
They knew our swords, to back his words, 
Were ready did he need them.” 


When that section of the Irish people which had hitherto 
sought to arrogate to themselves the sole representation of the 
Irish nation, recognizing the will of a united people and en- 
couraged by the sight of victorious patriotism across the Atlan- 
tic, set themselves to burst the shackles which bound their mo- 
therland and success of a real kind crowned their efforts, they 
regarded her nationhood as eternally proclaimed, her rights and 
freedom as perpetually secured. But when their hopes were 
highest Irishmen should have seen that subtle dangers lurked 
around, and they should have remembered that no danger is so 
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terrible as in the hour of rashly presumed security. At the very 
moment when the entrance of Ireland upon a new era seemed 
certain it was palpable enough to those who could read the 
signs that Ireland had need of a stern determination, of a bold 
bearing and a firm hand, in order to secure the continued pos- 
session of the rights won so bloodlessly ; and hence arose those 
discussions from which, while seeking to give a brief account of 
the rontine transactions of an Irish Parliament, we shall have to 
quote.* 

On Tuesday, the gth of October, 1781, the first meeting of the 
Parliament which was destined to enact the freedom of their na- 
tive land took place, and our reporter notes that “ the number of 
members present was much greater than has been known upon 
the opening of any former session.” The usual message having 
been brought, with all customary formality, by the Usher of the 
Black Rod, the members of the House of Commons repaired to 
the House of Lords, where his excellency the lord-lieutenant, 
the Earl of Carlisle, read his speech, made on behalf of his “ sov- 
ereign lord, the king.” Every day had been making more and 
more clear to the dullest minds that the battle of Irish indepen- 
dence was about to be fought, and that it was to be decided out- 
side the House and by men nerved to battle by the memories of 
gross injustices, of a thousand wrongs. Lord Carlisle had not 
long accepted the viceroyalty of Ireland; his chief secretary 
was one Eden, an open and avowed opponent of every national 
aspiration; and therefore little of interest attached to this open- 
ing address. The Volunteers had not as yet spoken so plainly 
that the English government could not dare to still make pre- 
tence at the policy of “ never minding,” so that the noble earl’s 
address was a dreary mass of platitudes, conveying, however, in 
the following words an assurance which no doubt brought smiles 
to the faces of many of his auditors: 


“It gives me the greatest pleasure to execute his majesty’s commands 
by assuring you, in his royal name, of his determination to continue the 
most parental attention to the rising prosperity of this country, the true 


interests of which are, and must ever be, inseparable from those of Great 
Britain.” 


After the delivery of the speech from the throne the Com- 


* Our quotations are from 7he Parliamentary Register ; or, History of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the House of Commons of Ireland, the Fourth Session of the Third Parliament in 
the Reign of his Present Majesty, This work, akind of Irish Hansard, was published annual- 
ly, while Ireland had a parliament to be reported, by an association of Dublin printers—viz., 


James Porter, of Abbey Street ; Patrick Byrne, of College Green ; and William Porter, of Skin- 
ner Row, 
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mons returned to their own House, and, the Speaker having 
taken the chair, Mr. O'Neill moved a servile and laudatory ad. 
dress in reply to the viceregal oration. The adoption of this 
address was seconded by Mr. Holmes and supported by Sir 
Samuel Bradstreet, recorder of Dublin, who, however, declared— 


“ That, as representative of the first city in Ireland, he thought himself 
called upon to complain of the great neglect our trade had suffered; that 
while the most paltry privateers of the enemy continued to make depreda- 
tions on our coasts, the executive government of Ireland could not com- 
mand a single frigate to goin pursuit of them or to guard our channel 
from those plunderers,” 


These remarks brought Mr. Fitzgibbon to his feet, who declar- 
ed he deemed “this an improper time to enter on such a sub. 
ject,” and demanded, in amazement, “if the gentleman intend- 
ed to pledge the House for the maintenance of an Irish navy.” 
The simulated amazement and indignation of Fitzgibbon brought 
forth hot retort from Mr. Yelverton, who in turn asked : 





“And pray why not an Irish navy? Why should not the trade of Ire- 
land be protected by ships under the command of the executive power of 
Ireland, especially as Parliament has already provided for the expense? 
For one of the acts which grant the hereditary revenue to his majesty ex- 
pressly declares it is granted for the protection of the trade of Ireland, but 
it is applied to the support of that infamous list of pensioners who fatten 
upon the national wealth while her dearest interests lie neglected.” 


Shortly afterwards Grattan rose, and, remarking that he did 
not mean to oppose the address, commented on the absence of 
any mention in it of “the word Volunteer—that wholesome and 
salutary appellation, which he wished to familiarize to the royal 
ear.” One can imagine how “Farmer George,” snuff-box in 
hand, pacing the terraces of Windsor, must have marvelled at 
the audacity of the Hibernian senator when he received report 
of his slyly humorous thrusts, and at the rising fearlessness 
of the leaders of Ireland’s citizen-soldiers. Surely his majesty 
must have wondered at the strange fact that in order to get the 
address to his own viceroy passed it became necessary to ask the 
House to vote its marked thanks to the Volunteers—dangerous 
men who were already talking what, in the puzzled ears of the 
poor Hanoverian monarch, sounded something like sedition, and, 
worst of all, talking their treason with firelocks in their hands 
and with clanking sabres at their sides. Indeed, the poor king 
must have pondered uneasily over the turn of affairs in Ireland. 

On the day following the opening—that is to say, on the 1oth 
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of October—Bradstreet, the recorder, introduced, in union with 
Yelverton, a Habeas Corpus Bill for Ireland, justly remarking 
that until some such measure was passed into law and afforded 
its protection “the liberty and safety of the subjects of Ireland 
were insecure.” The worthy recorder never dreamt that a cen. 
tury later this same Habeas Corpus Act would be in the same 
land counted but as waste paper when compared by its whilom 
rulers with the depraved suspicions of any jealous or idle con- 
stable. On the 11th of October the members, with the Speaker, 
carried the address to the Castle, whence, the wordy, if worth- 
less, document having been read, they shortly returned to the 
Parliament House. Here they assembled only to adjourn until 
the 29th—a step which, however, they were not allowed to take 
until Mr. Yelverton had made some remarks, reported as fol- 
lows: 


“He gave notice that immediately after the recess he would move 
the House for leave to bring in the heads of a bill to regulate the trans- 
mission of bills from this kingdom to England, At the present our consti- 
tution was the constitution of England inverted. Bills originated with the 
British minister, and with this House it only remained to register or reject 
them. This was the miserable state of Ireland, and in this state it would 
remain as long as a monster unknown to the constitution—a British at- 
torney-general—through the influence of alaw of Poynings, had power to 
alter our bills. This, he said, was so generally admitted by every member 
of the’ House that last session, when he moved fora modification of Poy- 
nings’ law, gentlemen urged that though this power lay in the hands of 
the English attorney-general, yet it was never exercised to any bad pur- 
pose; but the declaration was scarcely made when an altered sugar bill 
annihilated our trade to the West Indies, To prevent such an abuse in 
future, and to relieve the constitution from this oppression, he would again 
move the bill he had mentioned.” 


The House met again on the date fixed, on which day two 
most important petitions were presented, one from the mer- 
chants of Dublin, the other from the refiners of sugar, complain- 
ing of the trammels and cruel disadvantages inflicted on Irish 
trade through the astute use by English ministers of the pow- 
ers conferred by Poynings’ law. The consideration of these 
petitions was, after some discussion, postponed to the following 
Thursday, when Grattan in the course of a speech declared that 
“though the crown of Ireland was inseparably annexed to the 
crown of England, yet the king of England had no right to rob 
the king of Ireland of the brightest jewel in his crown—his trade 
—to embellish that of England.” The patriotic party was de- 
feated in the ensuing division, and, if only for that of one amid 
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the four, it is interesting to note the names of the tellers. They 
were Mr. Grattan and Sir Lucius O’Brien, Mr. Fitzgibbon and 
Mr. Parnell. Strong feelings were being excited on both sides of 
the House, and therefore it seems no way strange to come across 
a report of what our newspapers of the present day would style 
“a scene.” Grattan, in the course of his remarks during the 
debate on the merchants’ petitions, had charged Eden, the chief 
secretary, with being an avowed enemy of Irish trade—a charge 
the truth of which Eden had indignantly repudiated, and, there- 
fore, on the day following Grattan rose to substantiate his accu- 
sation. But he had hardly done so when he was called to order 
by the chief secretary, who asserted that past debates could 
not be referred to. The Speaker, of course, impartial man that 
he was, decided in favor of the government officer and ruled 
against Grattan. Our report continues: 


“ Mr. Grattan, rising to reply, was called to order; but, reluctantly yield- 
ing, much confusion arose. Many members spoke to order. The Speaker 
called to order. Mr. Eden expressed his wishes that more order should 
prevail. 

“The Speaker said it was only his duty to call the House to order when 
they were proceeding wrong, but it was the business of the House to en- 
force it. He appealed on this ground to Mr. Eden, who spoke in the 
highest terms of the Speaker’s conduct, and paid him every compliment for 
the wisdom, ability, impartiality, and spirit of his behavior in the chair, 

“Mr. Grattan still attempting to proceed, and to speak upon the sub- 
ject of the Judges Bill, which was not before the House, Mr. English called 
him again to order with some acrimony of expression ; but Mr. Grattan per- 
sisted in proceeding, when Sir Boyle Roche called him again to order and 
observed that he made use of language that was totally unparliamentary. 

“Mr. Grattan immediately turned towards Sir Boyle and exclaimed: 


‘* Thy gallant bearing, Harry, I could 'plaud 
But that the name of Zravo stains the soldier.” 





Upon which, amidst much confusion, the fire-eating baronet was 
observed to leave his seat and utter a whispered challenge in 
Grattan’s ear. The report continues: “The House took the 
alarm, and, as is usual on such occasions, was cleared ; when the 
Speaker called the gentlemen to him and insisted that the mat- 
ter should subside, which they promised.""—a precaution on the 
part of Mr. Speaker by no means unwarrantable, seeing that be- 
fore then, for lesser occasion, the sequel to hot debate in the 
same House had been the measuring of blades or the clicking of 
pistol-locks in some convenient spot in the Phoenix. On Tues- 
day, November 13, Grattan made a long speech against the per- 
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petual Mutiny Bill in force in Ireland as distinguished from the 
annual one adopted regularly in England. He declared that— 


“He was not come to say what was expedient; he came to demand a 
right, and he hoped he was speaking to men who knew and felt their 
rights, and not to corrupt consciences and beggarly capacities. He begged 
gentlemen to tell him why and for what reason the Irish nation was de- 
prived of the British constitution. He said the limitation of the Mutiny 
Bill was one of the great hinges of the constitution; and ought it, then, be 
perpetual in Ireland? We want not an army as Great Britain does ; for an 
army is not our protection. Was your army your protection when Sir 
Richard Heron told you you must trust to God and your country?* You 
want it not for defence, you want it not for ambition; you have no foreign 
dominions to preserve, and your people are amenable to law. Our duties 
are of a different nature—to watch with incessant vigils the cradle of the 
constitution, to rear an infant state, to protect a rising trade, to foster a 
growing people.” 


Despite all the eloquence of Grattan and Flood, of reiterated 
argument and expostulation, the national party was again de- 
feated by the stolid phalanx of place-holders supporting gov- 
ernment. The English ministry were determined to relinquish 
not one iota of their intolerant claims until compelled to do 
so, while that miserable section of Irishmen who play the poor 
and servile part of West-Britonism held with all the tenacity 
of angry despair to every olden position. Eloquence, reason, 
or caresses alike were wasted ; nothing but the bayonets of the 
Volunteers could open Ireland’s path to freedom, nothing but 
the sheen of their weapons illume the night of her slavery. 
Through the length and breadth of the land a mighty spirit was 
passing; the people, stirred from their lethargy of sorrow, 
were becoming awake to a sense of their own strength. 

In the case of Ireland it was not the furious struggles of a 
hateful and heedless mob with which England had to deal; she 
was face to face with a nation mindful of past wrongs, angry at 
present injustices—she had to deal with an entire people, patri- 
cian and plebeian, gentle and ignoble, clamorous for the common- 
est rights of men, vowed to dare all for free exercise of the right 
to live and thrive on the spot of earth a beneficent Providence 
had given them for theirown. No lapse of time can consecratea 
crime, no seeming success extenuate a wrong. A wrong a wrong 
remains, in spite of time or power ; and not all the centuries which 
had passed since its first beginning, not all the forces which had 
hedged it round about, had made English rule aught but wrong- 


*A reference to the reply of the then chief secretary to the magistrates of Belfast, who 
claimed protection for their town when Thurot’s expedition menaced the coasts. 
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ful in Irish eyes. The educated and wealthy Protestant resented 
the intolerant interference of England with Irish commerce; the 
Catholic recollected the tales of the past his father had recounted 
in their old and humble chimney corner, he recollected the hunt- 
ed priest and the hedge-schoolmaster. Both classes alike had re. 
solved to end for ever that “ organized hypocrisy” which was 
known as English domination. But if Ireland was to be freed it: 
should be by action outside the Houses of Parliament, where a 
venal and shameless majority were ready at all times to barter 
their birthrights as Irishmen for such mess of potage as the 
English ministers might offer. Therefore it was that—as the 
poet of a later and less lucky time tells us*—one morning in 
February, 1782— 


“ The church of Dungannon is full to the door, 
And sabre and spur clash at times on the floor, 
While helmet and shako are ranged all along, 
Yet no book of devotion is seen in the throng. 


“The church of Dungannon is empty once more— 
No plumes on the altar, no clash on the floor ; 
But the councils of England are fluttered to see, 
In the cause of their country, the Irish agree.” 


We should, however, wander far from our proper task were 
we to now seek to trace the course of the Volunteers or the ac- 
tion they took to secure the freedom of their native land. Thurs- 
day, November 22, an important debate arose in the House on 
the question of the imposition of a prohibitory duty on English 
refined sugars. At this period, and even for some years after 
the Union, Ireland possessed a prosperous trade in refined sugars. 
Many refineries existed in various parts of the island, the refin- 
ers being amongst the wealthiest of the Irish merchants. It was 
therefore necessary that, while high duties should be imposed 
on sugars already refined in other countries, raw sugars not 
yet refined should be imported at a low rate. Mr. Parnell sup- 
ported the government propositions for peculiar reasons. His 
theory was that the Irish refiners—then in the habit of buying 
their raw sugars in the English markets from English merchants 
and brokers—would, by the denial of more than a certain limited 
protection, be driven to seek the establishment of a direct West- 
Indian trade for Ireland. He thought, perhaps not wrongly, that 
high protective duties seldom taught merchants the wisdom of 


* Thomas Davis. 
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seeking the cheapest market for their raw materials and were lit- 
tle productive of economy or thrift. He seems to have over- 
looked the fact that the tutelage or protection little needed by, 
perhaps harmful to, the grown and stalwart man is essential to 
the infant. The trade of Ireland needed both fostering and sup- 
port. The patriotic party, it is needless to say, only urged their 
proposals to have them rejected. On Tuesday, December 5, 
Barry Yelverton, who should have moved his resolution relative 
to Poynings’ law, delivered a long speech beginning as follows: 


“I had determined this day to bring on a motion which I think it my 
indispensable duty, at a proper time, to pursue—a motion of which I will 
never lose sight until a mode of legislation utterly repugnant to the Bri- 
tish constitution shall be done away; but the melancholy intelligence re- 
ceived from America has, for the present, diverted my attention from that 
object and turned my thoughts into another train.” 


The “ melancholy intelligence” which had so affected the weak- 
kneed nationalist was the report of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown— intelligence which boded 
more good than ill to Ireland: good which, however, to men still 
half blinded by the glamour of the darkness of slavery, wasas yet 
not quite discernible. Yelverton’s motion was one pledging the 
House to support the king in his varied troubles and offering his 
majesty honeyed condolences. Grattan, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, asked : 


“Will you send more armies to be slaughtered, more generals to be 
made prisoners? Will you urge on a frenzy that cannot enslave Ame- 
rica but must ruin England? . . . England has still the old hankering after 
power;... till she shall renounce all claim to control this country it 
would be madness in Irishmen to support her ambition.” 


On a division Yelverton’s motion was carried, but Flood rose 
immediately and gave notice of a resolution relative to Poynings’ 
law. This resolution, which he supported in a magnificent ora- 
tion, was rejected on the 11th of December. Events were moving 

‘fast, however. On the 16th of February, 1782, “the church of 
Dungannon was full to the door,” and on the 22d of the same 
month Grattan moved a spirited and patriotic address to the king, 
delivering a bold and eloquent speech. He said: 


“Treland is in strength. She has acquired that strength by the weak- 
ness of Britain, for Ireland was saved when America was lost. When Eng- 
land conquered, Ireland was coerced ; when she was defeated, Ireland was 
telieved. Have you not all of you, when you heard of a defeat, at the 
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same instant condoled with England and congratulated Ireland? ... An 
Irish army, the wonder of the world, has now existed for three years, 
where every soldier is a freeman, determined to shed the last. drop of 
blood to defend his country. ... The enemy threaten an invasion; the 
Irish army comes forward; administration is struck dumb with wonder; 
their deputies, in their military dress, go up to the Castle, not as a servile 
crowd of courtiers attending the lord-lieutenant’s levee, but as his pro- 
tectors ; while the cringing crowd of sycophants swarm about the treasury, 
and, after having thrown away their arms, offer nothing but naked seryj- 
tude.” 


After speeches from Flood and Bushe and others, with weak 
harangues from the government side, the attorney-general mov. 
ed the postponement of the debate until the first of August. 
“The cringing crowd of sycophants” caught eagerly at the 
chance and voted in its favor. But a change was coming: steel 
had proved itself a truer metal than gold, and Irishmen 


“ Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears, 
How vain were words, till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers.” 


The Dungannon declaration had done its work: the British min. 
istry was changed. Lord Carlisle and Eden retired to their 
native shores. Fox had been called to the councils of King 
George, and the Duke of Portland was sent as viceroy to Ire- 
land. Hence on the 16th of April the reporter whose services 
we have availed ourselves of heretofore records that ‘‘ the House 
having met, the galleries and bar being crowded with spectators, 
and every heart panting with expectation, about five o'clock, 
when the Speaker had taken the chair,” Hely Hutchinson, who 
had been appointed chief secretary, read the historic message 
from the viceroy yielding on behalf of the king all that Ireland 
had demanded. It wasascene for defter pens than ours to re- 
cord—a moment to be treasured in the memories of Irishmen for 
centuries. Youth and beauty, rank and fashion, filled the gal- 
leries of the senate house; patriot valor guarded its portals. 
Grattan moved the Declaration of Rights; it was carried—Ire- 
land was free. The last rays of the setting sun flashing on the 
bayonets of the Volunteers, coloring the walls of the Houses 
of Parliament with the roseate and golden light, seemed God's 
benison on man’s work so manfully done and the harbinger of 
a glorious future. 
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A WAKE IN CONNEMARA. 


THERE is nothing more characteristic of the temperament of 
the Celtic race and the influence which the circumstances of 
life and the effects of national history have had upon the Irish 
branch of it, nor more misunderstood by its Saxon neighbors 
from the contrast of their custom and temperament, than the 
custom of the wake, once universal in Lreland, but now disap- 
pearing with other national peculiarities of the people. There 
is something peculiarly shocking to the Saxon habits of decorum 
in the idea of a boisterous merriment about the corpse of the 
dead, and it is attributed to an incurable shallowness of tempera- 
ment and lack of deep feeling in those who practise it. It is 
considered both an indulgence and a desecration, and there is a 
total misunderstanding of its original purpose. Something of 
the difference between the Celtic and the Saxon custom of 
mourning, as exemplified by the solemn funeral of the one and 
the wake of the other, is unquestionably due to the radical dif- 
ferences in temperament, but much also to the hereditary diffe- 
rence of circumstances that have made misery a constant compan- 
ion with the one and an infrequent guest with the other. When 
sorrow comes seldom the impulse is to endure it, and even make 
much of it. When it comes often the struggle is to escape from 
it and throw it off by every means in the power. The Saxon 
people, comfortable and prosperous, paraded their misery; the 
Irish, unfortunate and suffering, endeavored to conceal theirs. 
The purpose of the merriment of the wake was to distract the 
mind of the mourners, to give them some relief from the other- 
wise unendurable sorrow, and its characteristics were as deeply 
sad to the sensitive observation as all jests that “do conceal the 
wound.” It was not an evidence of the lightness but of the 
depth of feeling, and if the contrast was to be made there was 
likely to be more real grief and pangs of suffering under the dis- 
traction and tumult of the Irish wake than under the sober de- 
corum and cold solemnity of the English funeral service. But 
without any invidious comparison, and allowing the same 
strength of natural feeling to all of humankind, the Celtic cus- 
tom was merely the expression of its temperament and by no 
means an evidence of want of feeling. 
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There has been so much of degrading caricature concerning 
the Irish wake, as in regard to other national customs, in that 
English literature which was for a long time the accepted ex. 
ponent of Irish life, and which has been continued by such na. 
tive writers as Maxwell, Lever, and Lover—who wrote mainly 
for English audiences, and of a purpose or from natural exaggera. 
tion drew more for effect than for truth—that there is a general- 
ly false idea concerning its nature. There is a general impres- 
sion that it is a scene of drunkenness, irreverence, and at best of 
boisterous tumult; that its substance is a wild riot and its fre. 
quent conclusion a general fight. How false this is, and how 
much it is resented by the Irish people, has been shown to the 
American people in one way by the fact that the wake scene in 
Mr. Boucicault’s “ Shaughraun” cannot be given before an Irish 
audience without vigorous hisses and sometimes with more em- 
phatic evidences of disapproval. The humors of the wakes as 
described in the stock Irish novels like those of Maxwell and 
Lover are no more natural or truthful than the vulgar comicality 
of the stage Irishman is like the real wit of the peasant, or the 
coarse humor of the music-hall songs is like the deadly pathos of 
such expressions of native feeling as “The Night before Larry 
was Stretched.” The real wake is by no means devoted to mer- 
riment in any sense. Even where the sorrow does not break 
through the attempts to hide it, it is only the alternation of the 
set lamentation—the song and story follow the deen.* He is a 
very dull observer indeed who does not feel the real pathos of 
the wake, or whose heart-strings are not touched by the depth 
of its expression of grief as a whole as well as in the weird and 
wild sorrow of the seen. Such as it is, however, the wake is dis- 
appearing, fading with the native language and other peculiari- 
ties of the Irish people. Wakes have long been disapproved of 
by the Catholic clergy, and in the greater part of Ireland have 
been reduced to little more than a simple vigil around the dead. 
In the west they still retain many of their predominant features, 
or did before the last famine, which is said to have made such 
changes, although the custom which used to prevail of accom- 
panying the corpse to the grave with the deen along the road has 
for some time been extinct, unless it be in some of the islands. 

One late autumn I was a sojourner in a dwelling-place appro- 
priately nicknamed “ Mount Misery,” which overlooked a dark, 
undulating landscape, brown heath and black bog, with the 
patch of a green field here and there, gray walls and sod-roofed 


* The correct Gaelic orthography is cacine. 
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cabins, that lay between it and the low, dark banks and gray 
waters of the great Lough Corrib. The house was an appro- 
priate type of more than one to be found in the west of Ireland. 
it had once borne the more hospitable title of the “Friar’s 
Head,” and been inhabited. for a generation or two by a family 
of the inevitable Blakes, or Brownes, or Lynches of the pure Gal- 
wegian stock. The house was not an old one, but probably had 
never been finished, and in any event showed all the unredeemed 
ugliness of premature decay. It was built of dark, gray stone in 
the narrow and unrelieved style of architecture of the Georgian 
era, and stood on a gentle eminence at a distance from the main 
road. An empty and ruinous porter’s lodge stood by the gate, 
which hung heavily on one hinge, and an ill-trimmed and un- 
thrifty plantation flanked the muddy avenue, leading to a bare, 
furze-grown pasture that was once the smooth, green lawn in 
front of the mansion. A few ragged evergreens surrounded the 
house, whose barren nakedness, however, was not relieved by 
the curtain of ivy which in that country of ruins so tenderly en- 
wraps the wrecks of fortune and war and makes them an orna- 
ment instead of a blot upon the landscape. The mansion was of 
two stories in height and its walls were substantial; but its roof- 
tree had sunken from the horizontal; one chimney had blown 
down and the other was ragged and visibly leaning ; and the up- 
per windows were smashed in or boarded up. The dog-kennels 
were tenanted at will by a couple of pigs of the greyhound or 
razor-back species. The extensive stables were now only occu- 
pied by the poor old garran of the farmer and the doctor's bit of 
a blood mare, with a piece cut out of her cheek where he had 
driven her into-a gate-post one dark night. Turf and manure 
were piled against the walls of the house; the garden showed 
tokens of potato ridges and the stumps of gathered cabbages; 
and the stable-yard was a morass in which broken wheels and im- 
plements showed like the grave-stones of departed prosperity. 
Within the house the picture was not more cheerful or en- 
couraging. The hall-door, carefully pried open, admitted you 
into the entry, on one side of which was the living-room of the 
family, once the great dining-room. The plastering had fallen in 
great patches and the mouldings were knocked off. The table, 
on which the circles of the hot tumblers of twenty years ago 
were marked, was propped in one corner on the uneven floor. 
The chairs were broken-legged and broken-backed, and the 
dresser showed a meagre display of cracked earthenware. In 
the great chimney-place a prematurely sad and ragged young 
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woman watched the boiling of a pot over a dull and feeble flame, 
holding achild in her arms, while a couple more disputed posses. 
sion of the hearth with a dog and some guerrillas of fowls. The 
tenant of the place was a “ weak ’—that is to say, poor—farmer, 
who had lived there since the late Blakes, or Brownes, or Lynches 
had succumbed to the combined evil effects of hunting, horse. 
racing, and hospitality,and the estate had fallen into the hands 
of a receiving attorney, who exacted a rent that left a very slight 
margin above a steady diet of potatoes. 

There were, however, two other inmates of the house—the 
doctor, whose guest I was, and his boy. The doctor lived in the 
rooms on the other side of the entry, once the drawing-room and 
library, which he had fitted up with considerable comfort, al- 
though in a somewhat heterogeneous way, the guns, books, fish- 
ing-tackle, gallipots, and other miscellaneous effects of a young 
bachelor doctor and sportsman being scattered about in consid- 
erable confusion. He was himself the frankest and jolliest of 
young fellows, fresh from the racket -of the Dublin medical 
schools, and full of abounding health and spirits. He was in 
charge of a dispensary district of some twenty miles or more in 
extent, and many was the long ride he had to lonely cabins in 
the mountains around, where disease and poverty, lying on damp 
straw pallets in darkness and cold, blessed the sight of his cheery 
face. He was mighty with the gun on the hillside and in casting 
the forty-foot line in the stream ; and if his mare Fanny had not 
the strength nor the stride for the first place in a Galway hunt- 
ing-field, he generally contrived to have a fair position at the 
end of the run. He was indefatigable in teaching his boy, Andy 
Ruadh, a red-headed imp about three feet in height, the accom- 
plishments of a London tiger, which formed a most heterogene- 
ous graft on the original stock of Connaught wildness; and with 
a monthly cargo of novels from the metropolis, a good con- 
science, and the friendship of his nearest neighbor, the parish 
priest, the days of his exile passed pleasantly enough until a 
better appointment should come. 

I had expressed the wish to attend a genuine old-fashioned 
wake, and upon the first occasion—the death of an elderly farmer 
in a townland about ten miles from “ Mount Misery ’—we set 
forth. At about four o'clock Fanny was brought out and put 
into the shafts of the jaunting-car. We balanced each other on 
the sides, Andy climbed into his seat in the centre, and we flash- 
ed through the avenue and out into the post-road. Rain is the 
normal condition of things at this season of the year in Conne- 
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mara, and we were not disappointed when the night fell in a 
heavy mist, soon settling into the soaking deception of a fine 
drizzle. With mackintoshes buttoned tightly, and the coal of the 
pipe burning dimly under the nose with that special gratefulness 
both of warmth and fragrance-that comes from tobacco in the 
wet, we rolled along in darkness mile after mile over one of those 
solid limestone roads which are a special wonder to an Ameri- 
can, and for which he would be glad to exchange some of his 
more pretentious paved streets. At long intervals we would pass 
the light of a wayside cabin glimmering with a feeble halo 
through the mist, and a dog would bark or a melancholy donkey 
send his dismal hee-haw after us; but there were long stretches 
of the darkened land without sign of life. Finally the car turned 
into the mouth of a narrow Jdoreen which Andy must have dis- 
covered by instinct, and went floundering along through the 
mud, stray branches of the hedge now and then giving us a 
sharp splash across the nose or a wet tickle in the ear, until we 
came to a long, low house at the foot of a great, dusky mass of 
hill. The windows were streaming with light, and as we drove 
into the yard we could see that the doorway was filled with dark, 
quiet forms. 

There was no sound of merriment, not even of voice, from 
the house. All was still, as if in expectation, when there came 
from it a long, piercing, mournful wail—wu-du-lu/* It rose toa 
high, tremulous cry, filling the misty air with an indescribable 
chill, and sinking into a low moan. It was thrice repeated, and 
then followed by a rapid recitation in Gaelic in a sustained key. 
The cry seemed the last excess of anguish and lamentation, and, 
although I know that in one sense it was artificial, it overcame 
me with an actual shudder. It was the seen. 

After the recitative had ceased way was made for us into the 
room where the corpse lay. It was large though low, and 
around the bare, rough walls candles were stuck up with lumps 
of clay. Its only ornaments were a religious picture and a 
faded lithograph of the “ Liberator.” In the centre a couple of 
stools supported a coffin of unpainted deal. No glass protected 
the white, wan features of the corpse from the tobacco-cloud that 
filled the air, eddying around the candles and under the cobwebs 
of the thatch. The principal mourners sat at the side of the 
coffin, and consisted of the sort, a’ stout farmer of fifty, and his 
wife, and a half-dozen of children in youth and girlhood. The 
room was filled, except in the space immediately at the head of 

* Fhuil le uadh—that is, blood and ruin. 
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the coffin, with all the neighbors for miles around, seated on 
benches, stools, and turf kishes, or on the uneven floor. An im. 
pressive quietude and solemnity reigned upon the countenances 
of all. The faces of the assemblage were characteristic of the 
locality. They were sharper invoutline and wilder in expression 
than their congeners of the south. Their features. were more 
regular, with darker complexions and hair, and less of the Mile- 
sian outline. Some of them had the dark, flashing eye and the 
regular oval of the Spanish face, and there was the carriage and 
turn of the head of the dwellers of the mountain. They were 
poorly clad, and few of the women had the comfortable long 
blue cloaks of the southern farmers’ wives, or the cap with its 
frill of lace around the shining hair. Some of the men were 
ragged beyond description, and the suggaun, or hay-rope, around 
the waist was all that kept their garments in any degree of con 
sistency. Several of the men, and women also, were barefooted, 
although the night earth and air were both damp and chill. 

The keener sat on a low stool at the head of the coffin. 
When she had finished her recitative, as we entered, she had 
drawn the hood of her cloak over her face, and a slight rocking 
of her body gave the only sign of life. It was as if she were 
meditating under the excess of grief. After a silent interval of 
some minutes she threw back the hood of her cloak, revealing 
the pale face of a woman of about forty, with a fixity of look as 
of one inatrance. Without lifting her eyes from the face of the 
corpse she repeated her tremulous cry and continued with a 
rapid recitative, apparently addressed to the dead rather than 
the audience, and then subsided again into silence. The follow- 
ing is a literal translation of a portion of her invocation, and 
characteristic of its entire language and substance: 


U-lu-lu! 
Ah! he is gone ; 

The sweet, clean old man is gone. 

Happy was his face when he came to die ; - 
But his children lamented ; 

His grandchildren lamented ; 

There were tears and cries around him. 

Ah! he is gone, 

He was honest; he was true; he was devout ; 
His voice was low and kind ; 

He wronged no man. 

His cousins and all his relatives lament him, 
All his neighbors lament him. 

Ah! he is gone. 
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He is with the angels, above, above, 
In brightness and happiness ; 
We shed tears for him below 
In darkness and sorrow. 
May the winds blow soft on his grave; 
May the turf grow green upon it, 
As he sleeps with his fathers of many generations, 
And pain and weakness feels no more. 
Ah! he is gone. 
Uhla-uhla-gohla-goane ! 


As the keener continued silent the spirits of the company 
were relieved from their tension. They began to talk and to 
move. One or two got up and filled their pipes from a plate of 
tobacco on the coffin, and there was a gradual relaxation of the 
talk to gossip and joke. A little old man, wtapped in a gray 
frieze overcoat much too large for him, with a face like a with- 
ered apple and a look of humor in his unfaded blue eyes, wiped 
his dhudeen on his sleeve, and, handing it to his neighbor, com- 
menced the recital of a story in Gaelic. He gave out his narra- 
tive with much comic emphasis, drawing the sympathetic atten- 
tion and laughter of his audience. The story was evidently well 
known, but none the less pleasing on that account, the audience 
anticipating with knowing smiles the jocose turns. The story 
is a familiar one in the fireside legends of Ireland, and is a cha- 
racteristic specimen of them. It is called “The Well at the 
World’s End,” and its substance is as follows: 

There was a king, whohad three sons. Being taken grievous- 
ly sick, he was told by a wise man that nothing could cure him but 
a drink of water from a well at the world’s end. His eldest son 
volunteered to go and get the precious water over the seven seas 
and seven lakes, and seven mountains and seven plains, that lay be- 
tween it and the palace. On his way he met a poor old woman, 
who asked an alms, but the stingy prince refused to give her even 
a bit of bread. When he came to the castle in whose courtyard 
was the well he blew his bugle, and out rushed a giant lion that 
bit him savagely, but, on consideration for the old father, let-him 
goin. He went into a long hall, and there he found fifty knights 
standing in armor and all sound asleep. On the throne was a 
beautiful princess with a crown on her head, who told him 
where the well was, and that if he did not get his bottle filled 
and be out of the castle before the clock struck twelve it would 
be the worse for him. He stayed so long gallivanting with her 


that the clock struck and the knights woke up; the castle-door 
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shut itself, and he was a prisoner. He was thrown into a dark 
dungeon. As he did not return, the second son set off, but treat- 
ed the old woman no better and met with exactly the same fate. 
Lastly the youngest son set out, and he gave the old woman an 
alms as well as kind words, and she bestowed on hima magic 
cake. This he gave to the lion, who was too busy in eating it 
to do him any harm. When he spoke to the young lady, and she 
told him about the well, he went off and filled the bottle the first 
thing, and returned to compliment her afterward. When the 
clock struck twelve the knights did not wake, and the lady 
showing him where the unfortunate princes were confined, he 
released them and they all went home to the palace together, 
where the king was cured, and the youngest prince and the lady 
were married. ‘And if they didn’t live happy together after. 
ward, that you may.” 

When the shanachy * had concluded his tale, which was em- 
bellished with many flourishes and digressions here omitted, 
whiskey was passed around, and a Connemara Hebe appeared 
before us bearing in one hand a bottle and in the other a tum. 
bler with its bottom fixed in a stand of wood. Even in that 
land of fair women I had not seen a more brilliant and strik- 
ing face. Hardly more than sixteen, there was a fulness to her 
figure and a bloom on her cheeks, as the Irish song says, 


“ Like the apple’s soft blossom,” 


which the kindly air of Ireland alone gives in purest perfection 
to womankind. Her eyes were as dark and limpid as those of 
Andalusia, and the regularity of her features and the darker 
tinge of her complexion gave token of that Spanish blood that 
still survives in unabated strength after so. many generations 
since its original introduction in Galway.* There was a dimple 
in her chin and in her cheek that gave piquancy to the regular 
features, and her crown of hair was silky and fine enough to be 
the “ brag of Ireland.” She was better dressed than some of 
the rest, a silk handkerchief being pinned across her bust with a 
silver pin of an antique shape, a clean cotton gown fastened toa 
roll behind displaying a bright scarlet petticoat. “ Plase, if you 
plase,” she said, dropping a decided curtsey ; and we took the 
least taste in life of the pure element to her good health, which 
she repaid with a smile half timid and half gay, and altogether 


* Correctly, seanchiidhe, 
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innocent and bright, and rapidly withdrew. The mirth contin- 
ued in various ways without becoming at all turbulent or even 
boisterous. Occasionally some one would come in, cross himself 
and pray by the side of the coffin, where the keener sat unmov- 
ed like a statue of grief, and then rise up and join in the merri- 
ment ; but at all times there were frequent ejaculations of sorrow 
and sympathy, and a special endeavor to cheer and distract the 
minds of the nearest mourners. The undercurrent of pathos was 
visible under it all, and, strange as it may seem to some, the very 
mirth and merriment did not seem incongruous with the pres- 
ence of death, while it was far from being in any feature the irre- 
verent festivity the wake is usually depicted. If such take place 
in Ireland it has never been my fortune to sce one. 

An hour’s stay in such a scene was enough to impress it 
vividly on the mind, and we withdrew. Our departure seemed 
to arouse the keener, who had remained silent and motionless 
since our entrance, and as we passed out into the thick, damp air 
once more the long, wailing cry thrilled in our ears and haunted 
our minds as we moved heavily down the lane. 

It commenced to rain soon after we started, but fortunately 
a hamlet with a decent country inn was not many miles away. 
In a short time we were steaming before a roaring turf fire in 
the best room, and buxom Mrs. O'Farrell shook her fist at Katty 
to hurry up the laying of the table, and turned to smile on us 
with two steaming tumblers, saying, “ Drink that, my poor boys, 
for fear the cowld would get into your hearts.” 
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THE STORY: OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 


From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies, 









PART IV.—APPARENT DIR! FACIES. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION, 


PRETTY Georgiana Dambleton was threatened with consump. 
tion. Her husband and mother-in-law took her to Ems, where, 
later on, she was to try the grape-cure. Harry Griinerode was 
also sent there by the doctors. He had always been weak and 
sickly, and now at fifteen he did not seem to have power to de. 
velop. He had a constant cough and was getting very thin. 
His mother, whom it took a great deal to make anxious, roused 
herself for her Benjamin’s sake and went with him to Ems, even 
though it cost her a sigh to leave her comfortable house in town 
and her large establishment at Griinerode for a watering-place. 
Sylvia, of course, accompanied her aunt. She welcomed every- 
thing and anything which took her out of herself and distracted 
her mind; for she was still wavering about. her future, and Octo- 
ber, in the meantime, was drawing nearer every day. By that 
month she would be obliged to make up her mind. Herr Gol- 
disch, who had gone to New York on business, wrote to her be- 
fore starting that he respected her feeling of delicacy toward Val- 
entine’s parents, that it strengthened his appreciation of her mind 
and heart; and that he only begged her to let him have an an- 
swer on his return in October. If she consented she would 
make him truly happy, and he hoped to instal her at once at his 
lonely fireside and to secure a kind mother for his forlorn little 
boy. Lehrbach’s examination was also to take place in October, 
and sooner or later his appointment was to follow. So October 
was to be the decisive month, and in spite of herself she often 
thought of Bertha’s superstition about the 13th. At eighteen she 
had come to her uncle’s house on that day, and at twenty-six 
Lehrbach had proposed to her. What would happen on the next 
13th of October? Did it not seem as if this day had a strange 
and iron control over her destiny, so that it could not pass by 
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without bringing her some momentous change? In proportion 
as the glare of the world and its selfish enjoyment darkened the 
light of supernatural faith Sylvia grew more disposed to believe 
in a fate which rules the course of helpless man—a comfortable 
creed for all weak and foolish people who wish to justify their 
crimes and sins. There were times when Sylvia flattered herself 
that Lehrbach was much too marked a man to tread the beaten 
path. An exception would be made for him, and he would be 
given a better place than fell to the common lot; and were this 
to be the case she would unhesitatingly decide in his favor, 
Goldisch might be as kind and good-natured as he pleased to 
her; Lehrbach’s affection had a very different charm about it, 
and he himself was such that the mere thought of his looking 
down upon her for her fickleness wounded not only her pride 
but also her feelings. Her mental turmoil was toend in October. 
Sometimes she sighed and wished herself in the quiet November 
days, just as if she had not had her peace of mind in her own 
hands. She fancied rather that some chance event or other 
would push her, as it were, on to the right path. Meantime she 
was delighted to be at Ems with Mrs. Dambleton and Georgiana, 
whereas the baroness groaned: “ But, love, are you sure you 
telegraphed for the little brown coupé the day before yester- 
day?” 

“Yes, quite sure, Aunt Teresa,” answered Sylvia. 

“ The day before yesterday, you see, and yet it has not come. 
What is the use of railroads, if they can’t bring an empty car- 
riage when one wants it? But perhaps you did not say by ex- 
press?” 

“No, I didn’t think of it. But you know that my uncle is a 
little particular about his carriages. You have already had the 
blue caléche sent.” 

“Do be reasonable, love. It is quite impossible for me to 
drive in the fearful hired carriages here.” 

“Well, you have got the caléche to goto. My uncle won't 
— what you can want with the coupé in this dreadful 

eat.” 

“Sit down then, love, directly, and write him word that I must 
have the coupé at once in case the weather changes. There is only 
one drive here, up and down the Lahn, and sometimes there is a 
foggy dampness in the air which is very bad for Harry; so lose 
no time about it, love. My writing myself here is impossible, for, 
in the first place, the table is rickety ; and, in the second, they put 
me up no red ink, and that blockhead of a John has not managed 
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to find out where it is to be had at Ems. I can’t possibly write 
without red ink. Yet Ems is thought a fashionable watering. 
place! Really, it is astonishing how much one has to do without 
—even the ink one likes! Did you remark what a most hideous 
sofa-cushion there is in the drawing-room? The sofa goes down 
suddenly at each side. I can’t invite any one to sit down 
upon it. To be comfortable here one needs to bring furniture 
for several rooms, and first and foremost one’s own cook.” 

So grumbled the baroness, although she had some of the best 
apartments at Ems and an excellent dinner every day, as she dined 
with the Dambletons and not at the table-d’héte. She had been 
beyond anything spoilt. Aurel came with Phoebe and Valentine 
to see the baroness. Mrs. Dambleton was very friendly to Valen- 
tine and avoided anything which recalled the past, so that there 
was no appearance of constraint in the little circle. She express- 
ed her feelings when she was alone with Sylvia: “I can’t get over 
my trouble at Valentine’s having made my poor brother so un- 
happy. He has had years of vexation and sorrow, and now he 
has a solitary life, all through her.” 

“ Why did he marry her at all? They were not suited to 
each other in age, taste, sympathies, or feelings,” said Sylvia, feel- 
ing embarrassed. 

“ Alas! how little a man knows a girl before he marries her, 
and how much less she knows him. In her mind he is what she 
has dreamed about, and in his she is what he likes to make her. 
When you consider the extraordinary misapprehensions which 
exist in this particular it is a wonder that so many marriages 
turn out well, and a marvel wy they turn out well. In spite of 
great differences of age and character some marriages are very 
happy, and others which are perfectly suitable very unhappy. 
To be happy in marriage there must be good-will on both sides; 
and this is the chief thing, in my experience. If they are both 
determined to do their own part the marriage is happy.” 

“ Then you would say a mutual inclination is unnecessary?” 

“ If it is there, so much the better. It lightens many things, 
but it carries some deceptions with it. Perhaps you think me 
very matter-of-fact, but matter-of-factness only dies with us. 
Poetry evaporates. If my brother could make a second mar- 
riage grounded on reciprocal kindness, good intentions, and re- 
spect, what a comfort it would be tome!” 

Georgiana and Vivian came into the room and the conversa- 
tion took another turn. Sylvia did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry. She had wanted very much to take Mrs. Dambleton 
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into her confidence and to ask her advice as to which of the two 
men she should choose. But as she was certain that Mrs. Dam- 
bleton would have been for Herr Goldisch, consulting her seem- 
ed to be unfair for Lehrbach, and she said to herself: “ No, no- 
body shall decide but I myself.” 

Towards the end of their stay at Ems Clarissa Lehrbach 
wrote to Sylvia, pressing her, as she was so near, to go and see 
them. The invitation brought Sylvia to an important decision: 
she would go to see her old friends, but instead of one week she 
would stay from four to six weeks, and the visit should serve as 
a kind of novitiate which would prove to her whether or not 
she had it in her to live on very little. There was a hard strug- 
gle to bring the baroness to consent to so long an absence, and 
Sylvia was obliged to enlarge upon Frau von Lehrbach’s and 
Clarissa’s right to her gratitude—the one as the widow of her 
guardian, the other as her old friend—before she won the day. 
Happily Harry was somewhat better, and Aurel and Mrs. Dam- 
bleton took her part. She was first to go with the baroness to 
Heidelberg, whither Harry and Georgiana were ordered for the 
grape-cure. The baroness settled herself down there as if she 
had meant to end her days at Heidelberg, and then Sylvia re- 
ceived a six weeks’ leave of absence. Aurel and Phoebe, who 
were to return to Paris, went a little out of their way to see 
Sylvia safely to Frau von Lehrbach’s, and in the meantime Val- 
entine stayed with her mother. 

In the course of years Aurel had become a tolerably dry man 
of business, as his married life offered no scope for softer feel- 
ings. He had never been remarkable for brains, and his abilities 
were not above the average. Sylvia was at a loss to understand 
her girlish love for him, and Mrs. Dambleton’s remarks about 
happiness in marriage struck her forcibly as very pertinent. 
Perhaps ten years would change Vincent as completely as they 
had changed Aurel, who seemed to retain nothing but his piety, 
his good-nature, and his universal benevolence. Perhaps he had 
never had more, and possibly she had deceived herself about him. 
Might not the same be said of Vincent, and did not his love for 
her make her credulous ? 

Her mind was full of these bitter thoughts as she sat with 
Phoebe and Aurel on a bench in the new promenade at Mainz. 
They were just in front of the juncture, known as the schéne Aus- 
sicht, and which every stranger goes to see, where the Main and 
the Rhine join their waters, and a fine view of the noble river 
and its banks spread out before them. It was near the hour of 
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sunset; the glowing west formed a background of gold, against 
which the old city with its cathedral and numberless towers 
stood out in grave and majestic outline. Such an appearance js 
characteristic of cities which have a great history and have 
sprung from it, and not been made after the fashion of modern 
towns. However much a city which is some two thousand 
years old may have lost of its ancient splendor, and in spite of a 
population indifferent to its claims to antiquity, it still retains a 
certain grandeur of its own by the side of which all towns built 
in the last few hundred years look small and pretentious, much 
like an upstart in the presence of a noble lord. 

Phoebe hastily sketched the view, whilst Sylvia looked sor. 
rowfully from the grave city to the dancing waters, and from 
the far-off limes on the hillside to the hazy summit of the Taunus, 
which was glowing in the western light. A sound in accordance 
with the lovely scene broke suddenly upon them. It was a bell, 
two single tolls and then a peal—the evening Angelus. It seem. 
ed like a signal, for every church and steeple rang out a solemn 
chime, and above them all, over country and river, was heard the 
great cathedral bell, which is reserved for eves of the highest 
festivals, as an outward token of the deepest joy. 

“To-day is only Friday; what are the bells ringing for?” 
asked Phoebe, looking up from her drawing. 

“ To-morrow Catholics keep the great feast of the Assump- 
tion,” answered Aurel. 

“Oh! yes; of course I remember—the Emperor Napoleon's 
feast-day,” she said carelessly. 

“ How beautiful the voices of bells are, making a chorus from 
heaven to suggest thoughts which are not of earth!” exclaimed 
Sylvia. 

“ Our man was just telling me how the story goes that at the 
time that great bell was being melted some rich monasteries in 
the place sent whole barrelfuls of silver coin to the furnace; and 
this, they say, accounts for its beautiful tone.” 

“ What holy lavishness!” Sylvia said. 

“It's to be hoped that it’s only a story,” said Phoebe, who 
went on busily drawing tillthe sun hadset. Its golden bed chang- 
ed to crimson red, and then to faint purple streaks which melted 
into the ethereal_sky. The evening star rose peacefully out of 
its blue depths like an immortal hope after earth’s deceptive 
happiness. 

Sylvia was walking along the railings, ostensibly to get a 
cool breeze from the river after the oppressive heat of the day, 
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but really to hide a feeling of extraordinary sadness which had 
come over her like that burst of night over earth and river. 

“Why, Sylvia, are you crying?” asked Aurel, who had fol- 
lowed her. 

“ The older I grow the sadder life seems to me to be; for, we 
may do what we like, we are in reality solitary and lonely crea- 
tures, and there are times when one feels it acutely.” 

“I have known what it is, Sylvia. There is nothing for it 
but plenty of occupation. Daily work deadens any over-plus of 
feeling, Sylvia.” 

“ We will go to the cathedral and see the Empress Fastrada’s 
monument,” said Phoebe, who had finished her sketch and closed 
her album. She was tormented by jealousy, although Aurel 
gave her not the slightest grounds for anything of the sort, and 
felt herself quite in the shade by the side of so pretty and in- 
teresting a girl as Sylvia. Their téte-a-téte vexed her inexpressi- 
bly. Sylvia broke it off at once, and they drove back tothe town 
and got down at the cathedral. 

It was fast getting dark, but the cathedral was still open, as 
there were many people lingering by the confessionals. The 
church was dimly lighted by single gas-jets and wax candles 
scattered at the different confessionals which were occupied. 
This had the effect of bringing out the mass of pillars, whilst the 
shadow of perpetual darkness seemed to rest on the body of the 
church. The cathedral at Mainz certainly appears with the 
greatest effect under a dim light, which displays its beautiful pro- 
portions and hides many disturbing points of detail. One won- 
ders at the lofty ideal which must have been in the mind of its 
architect, and which gave his blocks of stone their boldness and 
harmony. No sound broke the stillness of the vast and dim 
aisles; a footstep or the rustle of a dress was lost in its size. 

*Only a little movement was observable in the side-chapels as the 
penitents approached, or moved away from, the confessionals. 

“It is just like a séance,” whispered Phoebe in a querulous 
tone. As soon as she had been to Fastrada’s monument and de- 
clared that it could boast of nothing but its eleven hundred 
years—which is an undeniable fact—she was moving out to the 
carriage. At the porch, as their hired man was opening the 
door, Aurel said : 

“Don’t wait tea forme. Iam going to stay a little while.” 

“Then I shall stay, too,” said Phoebe in a tone of decision and 
she went back into the cathedral. 

“ And so shall I,” added Sylvia. 
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“ Do as you like about it, Phoebe ; but have the kindness to let 
me alone and drive back to the hotel, if you find the time too 
long.” 

“Why, what on earth makes you want to stay such a time?” 
she asked. 

He did not answer and went into a side-chapel. 

“He wants to go to confession, Phoebe,” said Sylvia. “Let 
him alone.” 

“Go to confession? What's the use of that?” she whispered 
impatiently. 

“It’s what many Catholics do on the eve of great feasts.” 

“ Do you want to go to confession, too, Sylvia?” 

“IT may,” answered Sylvia in a low and hasty tone, and she 
went into a side-chapel, where there was a black wooden statue 
of Our Lady over the altar. She knelt down, and Pheebe seated 
herself in the middle aisle, so as to keep an eye upon Aurel and 
Sylvia in their respective side-chapels. 

Aurel made his confession. If Sylvia had done the same it 
might have affected her decision and brought her rest and 
peace. She was once or twice on the point of getting up and 
walking into the confessional. She hesitated, and fought with 
herself, feeling at one moment as if she must do it, and at an- 
other as if something held her back. She did not go to confes- 
sion, but remained perplexed as before and let the easy oppor- 
tunity of grace pass by. When Aurel and Phoebe were ready 
she got up with red eyes and drove with them to the hotel, and 
was no sooner there than she would willingly have returned to 
the cathedral. But it was late; Phoebe threw herself down ex- 
hausted on a sofa, and Sylvia had to make the tea, after which 
they said good-night. Sylvia was restless, and the evening was 
dark and sultry. She went softly back to the drawing-room, 
opened the balcony window, stepped out, and began to walk up * 
and down after her impetuous fashion. Her guardian angel 
whispered to her: “ You are at a turning-point of your life; look 
to it. You want to find out which way you ought to go, and to 
do this with inward liberty of spirit you must put away from 
you all love of self, vanity, and worldliness, humbly ask God for 
light, and try to find out what he wants of you with a pure con- 
science and a ready will.” This was the voice which appealed 
to her from a corner of her heart of which she was hardly con- 
scious. It spoke softly and at intervals in the midst of other 
voices which repeated in a hundred different tones, “Why do 
you delay? Throw yourself into love’s arms. One day of it is 
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worth years of anxiety”; or, on the contrary, “ Don’t sacrifice a 
good position to a passing dream”’; or, again, “ You have com- 
mitted no great crime. Why should you go to confession? 
You gave it up many years ago. It would bea perfect self-tor- 
ment to take to it again; and if through it many unnecessary 
demands are made upon you, you will be involving yourself in 
worse indecision.” 

Wearied out in body and mind, she sank down on a chair near 
the window and her thoughts ceased to take definite shape. A 
crowd of vague and broken pictures passed through her mind. 
Two o'clock struck from the cathedral. The night air blew a 
refreshing breeze from the Rhine and cooled her burning fore- 
head. The noise of the great river fell upon her ear in the deep 
stillness. The bridge of boats to Castel with its lanterns lay 
before her, and as she gazed at the narrow and shining path 
across the water a strange thought struck her. 

She could not fathom the depth of those waters, nor measure 
their breadth in the darkness with her eyes, nor follow their 
course. “Does not faith throw just such a bridge, narrow yet 
firm and bright, across the deep and dark waves of human life?” 
she said to herself. ‘ Are not the people who walk upon it to be 
envied? What would become of Aurel in his wretched married 
life if he had no religion? Faith cannot make him genial or at- 
tractive, but it makes him conscientious in very trying circum- 
stances. Oh! why have / not got this faith? How did I lose 
it? Was it because I did not use the means of grace which God 
put into my power?” 

A train puffed along at the opposite side of the street and 
disturbed her cogitations. She left the balcony and the drawing- 
room, and went to her room, where, tired out as she was, she 
fell into a heavy sleep. When Sylvia and Phoebe appeared the 
next morning Aurel had long been back from the cathedral. 
They had only just time to breakfast before they started, and 
that same evening Sylvia was with the Lehrbachs. 


CHAPTER III. 


A NOVITIATE. 


SYLVIA was discomfited on the very outset by finding Frau 
von Lehrbach no longer in her old house or in that large and 
comfortable sitting-room where four years before they had been 
so happy together. As a widow Frau von Lehrbach’s means 
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were very narrow, and she was obliged to support Theobald, 
who would have no settled profession for some time, whilst Vin. 
cent did his very utmost not to be a burden to his mother ang 
not to get into debts which would cripple his future action, 
Frau von Lehrbach, therefore, had taken some very small lodg. 
ings. Mother and daughter lived in one room and slept to- 
gether in another. They had their meals in an ante-room, next 
door to which, on the opposite side, was a tiny room which Vin- 
cent or Theobald slept in when they came home, and which was 
now allotted to Sylvia. Clarissa made no secret of all these con. 
trivances, but Sylvia quietly thought to herself that the small 
rooms made the old-fashioned furniture, which had been thirty 
years in use, look miserably shabby. 

“So you see, dear Sylvia, why I asked you not to bring a 
maid with you,” Clarissa added. 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter at all. One of your maids will help 
me a little, I dare say,” answered Sylvia. 

“ J will,” said Clarissa cheerfully. ‘“ We have only one ser. 
vant, and she is something far beneath a lady’s maid.” 

“ Goodness! one servant for two persons? O Clary! I shall 
be dreadfully in your way,” exclaimed Sylvia anxiously. 

“Not at all. But we won’t make a fuss with you, as we 
always fancy you belong to the place and are one of us.” 

Frau von Lehrbach was as kind to Sylvia as Clarissa, and 
there was so deep a sympathy between mother and daughter 
that it appealed once more to Sylvia’s feelings, as on her pre- 
vious visit, and did her good. But this was only one side of the 
business. Formerly she had been very happy as a guest, but 
she had never asked herself seriously whether she could make 
herself permanently contented with a similar lot. Or if she had 
‘then put herself the question she might have answered it 
affirmatively, both because she was younger and consequently 
more enterprising, and because the reality was so far removed 
from her that she did not grasp all that it involved. But now it 
was quite different. She looked the whole question resolutely in 
the face, and asked herself: “Can a happy family life make me 
contented to give up every comfort and to do with as little as 
possible for the rest of my days?” 

Moreover, four years back this family life had come before 
her in the heyday of its summer. Father and mother were still 
alive in the full possession of their faculties; the sons, with their 
. youthful energies, were at home, and Mechtilda, the bride, was 
on the eve of her marriage. It was like a beautiful summer’s day 
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when light and coloring are all around, sweet-smelling flowers 
and songs of birds in the air, and the blue firmament in its clear 
depths seems replete with hope. But now Sylvia saw the same 
family under the shadow of poverty and mourning; she found 
Frau von Lehrbach so shaken by her husband’s unexpected 
death, and so anxious about her sons, that she had not yet re- 
gained the peaceful equanimity of former days, whilst Mechtilda 
had succumbed morally to the worries of household and children. 
Of her two children one was very sickly, and she herself looked 
wretched, thin and pale, and worn out. Her own four walls 
absorbed her eyes, ears, and thoughts to the utter exclusion of 
any other interest in life. The anxious work of housekeeping 
on small means, which were complicated by the arrival of a 
baby every year without a proportionate rise of income, pressed 
upon her the more because her husband looked for a certain 
amount of comfort and was much put out when he could not 
get it. Sylvia took it all in with a sinking at heart, and one day 
she could not help saying to Clarissa : 

“In the name of goodness, Clary, what do people mean by 
domestic happiness? Mechtilda has got to look the picture of: 
misery, and Velsen like a penny-a-liner. Between kitchen and 
nursery she wears herself out, and he doesn’t make his suits or 
his writing very lucrative. Then there are the children into the 
bargain—one that can’t talk yet, and the other that can’t run 
‘about, and each making more noise than the other. J certainly 
am not made for this sort of happiness.” 

“The married state never attracted me either,” answered 
Clarissa quietly. ‘Those who are called to it most certainly 
have the grace to fulfil its heavy duties.” 

“But there are marriages where there is more money, which 
must lighten these duties a good deal,” said Sylvia. 

“Certainly there are ; but here, and in our position, they are 
quite the exceptions. And the first duty of marriage—sanctify - 
ing one’s own soul and those of all one’s family—remains the 
same. Indeed, it is a great question whether a brilliant position 
is a help to it or not.” 

_ “You are just like your brother, Clary—so fearfully earnest ; 
and you soar so high, as if worldly things did not exist, or at least 
were not worth taking into consideration.” 

“Before God and in eternal life do you think they will have 
any worth apart from our good use of them? ” 

“I am talking of time, not of eternity. They are as far apart 
as heaven from earth, Clary.” 
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“ And | find it impossible to separate the two, Sylvia. The 
poor little stream of time is always flowing to the great ocean of 
eternity, and | am borne with the current.” 

“ Does this view of the thing make you happy?” 

“ Happy! That is an ambiguous word, Sylvia.” 

“T know it is, Clary. Mechtilda says she is happy with all 
her worries, and Martha says she is happy in her fearfully hard 
convent. In my opinion happiness consists in being so perfectly 
contented with one’s lot that one would never wtih to exchange 
it for any other. Is this your case? ’ 

“Quite. Neither marriage nor the religious life has ever at- 
tracted me. I am too independent, and I could not find room 
in my heart for more than my parents and brothers and sis- 
ters.” 

“ And God,” added Sylvia. 

“Oh! of course,” exclaimed Clarissa eagerly. “God is the 
keystone of all love, and one finds him in all its notes. It is only 
where this is the case that any one can feel perfectly contented 
with his lot, be it humble or brilliant.” 

“T wish I had your calm heart and your generosity in living 
all for others,” sighed Sylvia. 

“ Indeed, it’s no merit of mine, but a matter of grace. Only 
ask God to send you abundance of grace,” said Clarissa simply. 

Again Sylvia sighed. She did indeed admire Clarissa’s un- 
selfishness, but she had not the generosity to pray for it. She 
remarked that Clarissa nearly always went against her natural 
inclination. Clarissa liked reading, music, serious conversation, 
long walks in the surrounding country, which was very pretty, 
and quiet hours before the “ Hidden God.” Instead of all these 
things she was obliged to busy herself with housekeeping ; for, 
small though their establishment might be, it necessarily re- 
quired a ruling spirit. Music was given up, as Frau von Lehr- 
bach’s weak nerves could not bear the noise of a full grand piano 
in the small room. It was nearly impossible to get any reading, 
because Mechtilda, with an eye to her own comfort, was wont to 
send one of her children to their grandmother’s, and Clarissa had 
to keep watch over the noisy creature and to see that her mo- 
ther was not worried. 

They spent the evenings regularly with Mechtilda, who was 
tied to the house by husband, children, and ailing health. But 
the evenings had not the cosiness of former years. Mechtilda 
had become quite tiresome and could talk of nothing but domes- 
tic matters, the state of the market, the stupidity of her servants, 
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and her own weak health. If any reading were attempted she 
interrupted it at every moment. Either a child was crying in- 
stead of going to sleep, and she had to see what was the matter, 
or the maid happened to drop a plate in laying the cloth in the 
next room, and she would get up to ask about the breakage. 
Then she would come back and grumble : 

“Goodness gracious! I wish we might eat off pewter 
plates and dishes. These tiresome servant-maids would not be 
always breaking them to bits.” 

« But,” said Frau von Lehrbach, “they cost a fortune in the 
first instance, so many china plates may be broken for the same 
money.” 

“But I should be less worried, mother, and that is some- 
thing,” replied Mechtilda. After these interruptions the book 
was not always resumed. 

At supper-time Mechtilda’s husband made his appearance, 
and five minutes after the meal he hurried off. His first words 
to Frau von Lehrbach would be, “ Has the croaker been grum- 
bling well to-day ?” 

This was his way of alluding to his wife; and although he 
spoke in joke, Mechtilda did not see the fun of it. Velsen was 
good and laborious, but he was uncouth, and he wounded Mech- 
tilda’s naturally quick and sensitive nature at every turn. For 
all that they were fond of each other, and did all they could to 
be happy together in spite of mutual rebuffs. But if Sylvia 
had expected to find their marriage an ideal one, having a charm 
about it greater than the scantiness of their means, after which 
pattern she would go and do likewise, she was completely unde- 
ceived. Their two hearts fed upon home-made bread, not upon 
ambrosia. 

Sometimes Clarissa was able to snatch an hour before supper 
from her mother and sister for a walk with Sylvia. Generally 
speaking, Mechtilda had all kinds of small things to be made 
for the children, and she looked to Clarissa to help her in the 
evening, or Frau von Lehrbach wanted a little reading out; so 
that Clarissa’s hands were tied on all sides, and she never had 
her time to herself. Yet she seemed not to notice it all any 
more than she did the petty disagreements between her sister 
and brother-in-law, or Mechtilda’s querulous sighs and groans. 
There was always a peaceful look in her deep blue eyes and 
a good-natured expression about the firm mouth. Her whole 
bearing spoke strikingly of a rest which was neither indifference 
hor abstractedness. It was the higher peace of faith and charity. 
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She was one of those rare souls who, in the quiet of their hearts 
and consciences, and unaided by external circumstances, come to 
see that true happiness is to be found in God alone, and that it is 
entirely independent of circumstances, position, or duty in life, 
Sylvia looked up to her in wonder as to a being not of this world, 
and might, perhaps, have felt sufficient confidence in her to ask 
her advice, only she knew how fondly Clarissa clung to her bro- 
ther and how much she thought of him. “Clarissa will look 
down upon me,” said Sylvia in perplexity to herself, “ when I tell 
her that Vincent has loved me for two years, that I have en. 
couraged him and return his affection, and that I am doubting 
now whether I won’t take a rich man instead of him, who, good 
and worthy as he is, does not inspire me with the smallest affec- 
tion. She will not think me good enough for Vincent, and will 
despise me for preferring some one else to him; and I really 
cannot bear this from her.” 

After a week of her stay Sylvia was thoroughly weary of it. 
Everything was so different from her usual habits. She could 
not put on her fashionable dresses, with their sweeping trains, in 
simple rooms without carpet or waxed floors. It would have 
been incongruous. And who was to look after her bows and 
laces, and sleeves and finery, now that she lacked her faithful 
Bertha? She did not care for the trouble of it. She was accus- 
tomed to read or sing or paint, and to find her dress all ready 
by the time she wanted it, whether it was for going out or fora 
dinner-party or a ball. Certainly as Lehrbach’s wife she would 
’ live a very retired life, and not mix with the fashionable world ; 
but even supposing she had to give up her evening and ball 
dresses, she was firmly determined neither to go about untidily, 
as Mechtilda did, nor to make her own clothes, as Clarissa did. 

“You and your busy needle are much to be admired, Clary,” 
she said one day to her friend. “If your mother would only 
read out to you, as she used always to do, I could understand 
this perpetual sewing and not find it so hard. But to stitch for 
ever without any break does indeed require much courage.” 

- “ As soon as ever mother feels strong enough we shall begin 
our reading again, and for the present, Sylvia, we can talk to 
each other and can listen to you sing; and, besides, one can think 
undisturbed at work. I don’t dislike it at all.” 

“ Thoughts are generally painful things,” Sylvia sighed. 

“That would be a sad business. No, I ‘lay any painful 
thoughts I may have at the foot of the cross or in the Five 
Wounds, and then I go back to pleasant ones.” 
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“Of course you think about saints’ lives and such like holy 
things?” 


“Sometimes, but not always. We have read so much his- 
tory and biography, and so many books on literature and art, 
that I find perpetual matter for thought.” 

“Do you? I think such books are dry and uninteresting.” 

“ Perhaps you do, Sylvia. Such books are not merely enter- 
taining, and they require some concentration of mind to be en- 
joyed. But after giving one’s self this much trouble it is so 
interesting to follow man’s course through time, to see great 
struggles and intellectual battles, and creations of human and of 
spiritual genius. One sees the noblest gifts misused, bloodshed 
and downfall, the contrasts of greatness and decline, and above 
all these events God, whose will it is to lead every man through 
our Lord to his church.” 

“T might fancy I was listening to Vincent,” said Sylvia mus- 
ingly. 

“TI dare say you might. We are twins in sympathy, and oft- 
en, instead of dwelling upon my own future when I am alone, I 
think of his. I cannot think of anything for myself. I began 
my life here, and I shall end it here in the midst of the small 
things which are proportioned to my small capacity ; but I let 
myself indulge in bold wishes and high-flown hopes about Vin- 
cent, as there is ground for them, in my opinion. I fancy a time 
must come when men will be wanted, manly characters who will 
build up right and justice from ruins on the basis of eternal 
truth ; and then I think that he will be among the number.” 

“Do you really think him so strikingly clever that he is 
bound to have a brilliant career?" asked Sylvia eagerly. 

“So strikingly clever? No; for he is very independent and 
has an unbending nature. Thus he has been through his law 
studies and will make a practical use of them, as he invariably 
shapes his life to his principles. He will never be made into 
a puppet which is set in motion by unsteady hands and put in 
the way of all kinds of good things; he will never purchase an 
advantage at the price of his independence. I am not thinking 
of what people call a brilliant career, which does not always go 
with real virtue. But I do think that society is in a state of mis- 
erable chaos which is only kept together by material power, and 
gagged by wiles and deceit, and that perhaps at no distant day 
these shackles will give way. Then the good, who are now lost 
and powerless in the crowd, will come to the fore and restore 


order and true liberty to our unfortunate world.” 
VOL. XXXvV.—18 
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“ But, all the same, I should be glad for him to succeed as 
well as possible with his examination,” answered Sylvia. “Yoy 
seem to be thinking of rather hazy times, you know, which 
would require a revolution amongst the people. My uncle is 
sometimes angry and horrified at the mere possibility of such a 
thing. Inthe meantime Vincent has to live as comfortable as he 
can.” 

“His happiness is in God’s hands,” said Clarissa gently, 
“Pray for him. God’s grace.and his own efforts are his sole 
support amongst the numerous dangers and temptations of this 
great world of ours.” 

Sylvia had it on her tongue to add, “ He has my love,” but 
when she looked into Clarissa’s truthful eyes she felt she could 
not stand theirscrutiny. Clarissa would have read her very soul, 
and then have turned sorrowfully away at not finding there that 
deep and unworldly love for Vincent which alone could have 
made him happy. Poor and divided and fluttering creature that 
she was, she was incapable of rousing herself and no longer 
equal to the effort of concentrating herself upon even a human 
affection. Still, she had a secret sympathy for goodness and 
truth, but was not true to her instinct. 

Sylvia was silent for a while, then she said: “Clary, you are 
certainly made to be Vincent’s twin sister. I look upon you as 
an extraordinary girl.” 

“ Heaven preserve us! What are you thinking about? I 
am a most ordinary individual, with nothing wonderful about 
me except the habit of good habits,” exclaimed Clarissa, laugh- 
ing heartily. ’ 

“That’s just it, Clary. You’ve acquired readiness in the 
greatest virtues.” 

“T know nothing whatever about that,” said Clarissa, getting 
up from her work. “But now we've talked enough, or you 
won’t admire my readiness in cooking pancakes.” 

“O Clary! this is what I call intolerable. You interrupt 
fhe most interesting conversation to go to the kitchen,” ex- 
claimed Sylvia impatiently. 

“Certainly I do. We must have something to eat. And 
don’t you know that St. Catherine of Sienna had wonderful 
ecstasies in the kitchen? Of course this won’t be my case, but I 
am equally certain that kitchen avocations won’t harm my soul. 
Duty never does.” 

“There you are, Clary—always thinking of your soul and 
your duty. It isso hard!” 
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“Tis only part of my good habits. If we have our crucified 
King and his divine promises before our soul’s eye, Sylvia, it is 
easier than you think.” 

“Qh! dear,” sighed Sylvia. ‘This means that I am to over- 
come one difficulty by a greater one. What are you asking me 
to do?” 

“] am asking for nothing, but God wants your soul; this 
much is positive.” So saying, Clarissa went out of the room.- 
During Sylvia’s stay she wrote to Vincent. She said to him: 
“T can’t tell you how grieved I am in my own mind about 
Sylvia. All that was good and is good in her is losing ground 
because she lacks the magnet of living faith which attracts, and 
strengthens, and develops our good qualities. At times she 
sees her need, but only by glimpses. It looks as if she were 
afraid of acknowledging it to herself, for fear the avowal might 
necessitate steps she had rather not take. We must use her 
carefully and not require much from her. It is only indirectly 
that one may hope to influence her, for she will not bear much 
and makes very small attempts at anything herself. Indeed, she 
is so accustomed to lead an outward life of show and appearance 
that sometimes I have a painful feeling that she may not be per- 
fectly sincere.” 

Vincent by no means shared this opinion of Clarissa’s about 
Sylvia. He looked at her with a first-love’s tender eyes, and his 
was a first love in real earnest. It was neither produced by a 
vague need to love something nor was it the spurious offspring 
of an overheated imagination. Strong, ennobling, and self- 
sacrificing, it had grown up in his heart, and he pictured its fu- 
ture action to be the eternal sanctification of two souls, who, 
bound together by a deep sympathy, should tread the same path 
and share life’s thorns and roses. This was how he looked at 
marriage. With him it was no enthusiastic figure of speech, but 
a heart-felt need and a strong determination which Sylvia's 
shortcomings by no means repulsed. They only made him feel 
a greater need of perfection himself, in order that he might prove 
a sure and faithful guide to her. Clarissa’s reproaching Sylvia 
with want of honesty affected him painfully ; for whilst Sylvia's 
inward perturbation and the contradictory points in her char- 
acter appeared to Clarissa—and rightly, too—in the light of a 
want of truthfulness, Vincent accounted for it by her wishing to 
be silent about their mutual relations, and possibly seeming, in 
consequence, to be wanting in sincerity. It distressed him great- 
ly to be the cause of the misunderstanding ; still, he was more 
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than ever determined not to tell his mother of his engagement 
till he had an independent position. In her nervous condition it 
would have worried her to death to weigh all the possibilities 
of their engagement never coming to a marriage, and Vincent 
meant to spare her this anxiety of mind. He wrote just a few 
lines about Sylvia back to Clarissa, begging her not to expect 
too great things of people. He said: “If you had only seen 
Sylvia for one day as I saw her for months together you would 
not accuse her, with her loving heart, of any want of lively faith, 
She was an angel of mercy to us all when we were so ill.” 

As Clarissa read these lines she begged Sylvia’s pardon men- 
tally for her harsh judgment, but did not for all that fall into 
her brother’s view. She saw through Sylvia’s character, or 
rather through the feminine mind, better than he did. A wo. 
man is made up of contrasts and contradictions, and is so strange ' 
a mixture of lightness and energy, laziness and activity, super. 
ficiality and depth, many colored tones of thought and perfect 
simplicity, that often a man does not know how to take the enig- 
matical creature. His judgment fluctuates between flattery and 
a too unfavorable verdict. Still, Clarissa was far from wishing 
to deny that Sylvia had been an angel of goodness, and that she 
would be an angel again if opportunity offered; but she remain- 
ed true to her conviction that a solid piety would be the only 
means of introducing harmony and order amongst the good ele- 
ments which were smouldering in Sylvia’s heart, and that un- 
fortunately her friend did not possess this piety. 

Vincent said in the same letter that he was on the eve of his 
last examination, after which he meant to come and see his mo. 
ther. Sylvia’s heart beat quickly and anxiously at the thought 
of meeting Vincent in the midst of his own family, for one thing 
was certain: there was an elevation of feeling about him, a men- 
tal soaring, which went far beyond her own conception of earthly 
happiness. She knew his was the nobler sentiment, and some- 
times she wishéd he would impart it to her, thus reconciling her 
to the modest position which awaited her as his wife, and to- 
wards which she felt an ungovernable disgust. But the ques 
tion whether she could make herself permanently happy on very 
small means always plunged her back again in her sea of doubts; 
for though it was easy to grow used toa kind and loving hus- 
band, it might be difficult to resign one’s self to constant priva- 
tion. She trembled at the thought of meeting Vincent under 
his mother’s roof. 

Towards the end of September Baroness Griinerode left 
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Heidelberg and asked Sylvia to meet her at Frankfort, whence 
they could travel home together. Bertha and a man-servant 
were sent to fetch her. 

“ My goodness, miss! how very odd your hair is done,” ex- 
claimed Bertha, after the first words of greeting. “Why, you 
are quite flat on the top of your head! What have you done 
with the long, thick, fine plait of hair which made you look so 
wonderfully interesting? If there is no handy maid in the 
house the town is not so God-forsaken as to have no hair- 
dresser. Really, miss, I assure you you can’t appear as you are 
before your aunt to-morrow. You look quite different, and not 
at all to advantage, miss. You see you can’t get on without 
your faithful Bertha.”’ 

Sylvia cast a furtive glance at the very diminutive glass 
hanging over the drawers, at which Bertha called out in a tone 
of profound scorn: “ That thing there can’t be called a toilette 
glass. You must have a large one to see yourself from head to 
foot, and a small one on the table, and a hand-glass to be able to 
look at the back of your hair; and here there is nothing of the 
sort. Dreadful indeed!” 

“Don't be jabbering nonsense, Bertha. They are still in 
mourning here, and they don’t trouble themselves about the 
fashions,” said Sylvia, irritated by the loquacious girl’s remind- 
ing her of those elegant habits which she would willingly have 
forgotten, if it had only been possible. 

The following day Clarissa accompanied Sylvia to the station 
and said tenderly: “ How can I thank you for the pleasure you 
‘have given me, and for your sacrifice in staying so long with 
us?” 

“There was no sacrifice in the matter, Clary.” 

“Oh! yes, there was, and a great one too, Sylvia dear. Don’t 
you think I have remarked how uncomfortable our narrow 
means have made you? And still you stayed on. I fancy you 
must have felt like a beautiful bird from foreign parts who falls 
by accident into a dark and quiet wood. Now you are glad to 
fly back to your golden cage.” 

“Did you find me so disagreeable, then?” asked Sylvia with 
a touch of pettishness. 

“On the contrary, you have been as nice as you could be, 
both to me and to my mother. But for all that you are not 
going to persuade either yourself or me that ours is the kind 
of position you like, or would wish for or choose. You look 
upon it as full of labor and toil. Now, can you deny it?” 
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“No, Clary, I am afraid I can’t.” 

“ And in spite of this you have been willing to stay with us 
six weeks out of friendship. May God reward you, and may he 
give you that which we all most need!” 

“Which is—” said Sylvia breathlessly. 

“The knowledge of ourselves,” answered Clarissa. “If we 
only realize thoroughly what and who we are we shall become 
humble, and God showers his best graces on humility.” 

“Oh! if I were only like you,” exclaimed Sylvia sorrow. 
fully. 

“You must look higher,” answered Clarissa earnestly, 
“Don’t rest contented with sinning creatures. Loosen your 
thoughts a little from earth and the things of earth, and heaven 
will grow more accessible to you. And now good-by, dearest 
Sylvia.” 

“O Clary! shall we ever see each other again?” exclaimed 
Sylvia with emotion. 

“Why not?” answered Clarissa calmly. “Even if. death 
came to separate us I should still look for our meeting in a place 
where there is no sorrowful parting. We must pray and do 
our best to get there.” 

They kissed each other, and Sylvia got into the train, which 
moved slowly away. She held her head out of the window to 
catch a last and lingering sight of Clarissa’s tall figure in her 
flowing mourning. When at last she could see her no longer 
she leant back in the carriage, shut her eyes, and said to herself: 
“The faithful creature wishes me self-knowledge. I think her 
wish is fulfilled. I must give up Vincent.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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STAND on the snow-clad peaks of faith and see 
The vaunting toilers in the vale below— 
Men in pursuit of myth and phantasy, 
Warmed into action by their passion’s glow, 
Striving in vain by rosy paths to go, 
Yet know not whither ;. straight before them lies 
A foot-pressed path up toward the gleaming snow, 
» Through it ascending to the love-lit skies— 
Ah! no, the wondrous height dazzles their doubting eyes. 


Some, on the self-plumed wings of private thought, 
Soar to their little heights and call it bliss. 
Entranced by rays of seeming wisdom caught 
From earthly sources, some adore and kiss 
Such as themselves ; nay, even the vile abyss 
Of human sin is odorous with wreaths 
That had been twined for heaven, serpents hiss 
Where buds should bloom, and dying man bequeaths 
To man contempt for Him who through his being breathes ; 


Striving to prove mankind a cultured beast, 
To drown the voice of the immortal soul, 
Make life a wine-tinct, rose-crowned pleasure feast, 
And cull the gifts, from God’s own hand that roll 
In rich profusion, Nature’s meagre dole. 
Thus would they fling the sacred name aside, 
And yield to phantasms of the brain a sole 
And blind obedience ; scorn the Crucified 
And those who kneel to pray “ O Father, be our guide.” 
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Pax. Chronological Notes containing the Rise, Growth, and Present 
State of the English Congregation of the Order of St. Benedict, 
Drawn from the Archives of the Houses of the said Congregation at 
Douay in Flanders, Dieulivart in Lorraine, Paris in France, and Lamb- 
spring in Germany, where are preserved the Authentic Acts and Origi- 
nal Deeds, etc. An.1709. By Dom Bennet Weldon, O.S.B., a monk of 
St. Edmund’s, Paris. London: John Hodges, 24 King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 1881. 

This title is enough to show that the Chronicle and its editor are alike 
very old-fashioned.- The Chronicle is published in quarto, with red let- 
ters on the title-page, and other quaint, antique forms. The Benedictine 
Order is like a great circle within a greater, in respect to the Catholic 
Church—a sort of great universal Christadelphian Ecclesia, to borrow an 
appellation from a curious sect of this name existing in Jersey City, in- 
side of the Catholic Church. It has its own hierarchy, rites, feasts and 
fasts, breviary and laws, and has had a vast extension, a long history. 
Cardinal Newman, in his exquisitely beautiful essay on “ The Mission of 
St. Benedict,” assigns to it poetry as its characteristic mark, and it is in- 
deed the embodiment of the poetry, romance, and child-like enthusiasm of 
religion. Its annalists claim for it 37,000 houses, 30 popes, 200 cardinals, 
4 emperors, 46 kings, 51 queens, 1,406 princes, some thousands of nobles 
and bishops. It has had during its long existence many millions of mem- 
bers and many thousands of saints, abbots and learned men. 

The author of the Chronicle, Dom Bennet Weldon, an English convert 
to the Catholic faith, was born in London in 1674, and died in 1713. His 
notes embrace the period between Queen Mary and the death of James II. 
They make a curious and interesting addition to that special class of his- 
torical works now coming so much into vogue in England, which repro- 
duce original, contemporaneous documents, and are therefore very trust- 
worthy and life-like. The book has been carefully edited and published in 
an elegant style. An appendix has been added containing many particu- 
lars concerning Benedictine religious houses of men and women, and lists 
of superiors and subjects. The editor’s Preface also is full of information 
respecting important facts of modern Benedictine history. One fact is 
specially worthy of mention—the active part taken by the monks to pro- 
mote the art of printing when it was still in its infancy. The monks of 
Mentz were foremost in Germany in encouraging printing, those of Subiaco 
in Italy, and in England the monks of Westminster set up the first press, 
their example being soon followed by those of St. Albans, Tavistock, 
Abingdon, and Canterbury. 


ALL FoR LOVE; or, From the Manger to the Cross. By the Rev. James J. 
Moriarty, A.M. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


1882. 

The title AZ for Love seems to have been suggested by that of Father 
Faber’s famous book, A// for Jesus. It refers, however, not to the love of 
man for Christ, but to the love of Christ for men, as exhibited in the work 
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of redemption. The manner of treating the subject is between the method 
of meditation and that of spiritual conference. There is a thread of argu- 
ment, but the main object is to awaken pious emotions. The hidden life 
of Christ at Nazareth, the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, and the 
Passion are the topics which seem to us those which are treated in the 
best manner by the author. We are glad to quote the kind words he has 
used concerning the Jews, near the close of his last chapter: “The reason 
the writer has for dwelling at some length on this perfect realization of the 
ancient figures and fulfilment of the prophecies is the desire which all 
Christians ought to have for the conversion of that noble and grand old 
Jewish race, from whom have sprung those whom we venerate most in the 
world—Jesus and Mary. This great people were for long ages the sole 
depositaries of God’s truth, and we should pray that they may acknowledge 
their Messias, Lord, and Redeemer, and be once more received into divine 
favor.” 

The practical reflections with which the author directs the mind and 
heart of the reader to imitate the example given us by our Lord in his 
actions and sufferings are excellent and useful, particularly those with 
which he concludes, and sums up the lessons of the entire Life and Passion 
of Christ. 


Mary QUEEN OF SCOTS AND HER LATEST ENGLISH HISTORIAN. A nar- 
rative of the principal events in the life of Mary Stuart, with some 
remarks on Mr. Froude’s AZstory of England. By James F. Meline. 
(A new edition, with a new appendix.) New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co. 1882, 


It seems only yesterday that the three favorite writers with the English- 
speaking world were Carlyle, Kingsley, and Froude. Ina certain class of 
minds they had grown almost to the proportion of apostles. They were 
supposed to represent the innate love of truth. Their mission, it was said, 
was to demolish cant, sham, make-believe—hypocrisy, in fact, in its every 
phase. Very strangely, they were as popular here in America as in Eng- 
land; perhaps more so—it was here that Carlyle’s talents, such as they 
were, obtained their first real recognition. Yet all three of them were de- 
fenders of absolutism, of Czsarism, of brute force. Their idols were, al- 
most without exception, unyielding monarchs, oligarchies, military usur- 
pers, or brawny athletes. The meek and lowly counted for nothing with 
these writers. For oppressed peoples they had only scorn, and for the un- 
happy poor, sneers. Accomplished facts, success, which are after all but 
skilfully chosen synonyms for the immoral maxim that the end justifies 
the means—these were the test which preachers of the so-called muscular 
Christianity were to apply as the measure of the justice and the wrong-doing 
of men or nations. With them success was virtue and misfortune vice. 
They exemplified their new gospel of “thorough” by the lives of their 
saints. Who were their saints? Specimens of them are Henry VIIL., 
Elizabeth, Frederick of Prussia, Catharine II.! The first Napoleon was 
omitted from their martyrology, perhaps only because he was an enemy of 
England. 

And these writers were said to embody in a manner the genius of the 
English nation. But how so? The English constitution—an inheritance 
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of Catholic times and teaching—has long been the model for other coun. 
tries striving after free political institutions in which all the classes of the 
commonwealth may come in for their due share of privilege and responsj. 
bility. But the spirit which these writers embody is the spirit of modern 
England, which has built up a vast empire by subjugating other races and 
nations to its own will and interests. A true history of England since the 
beginning of Protestantism will present an appalling array of atrocities: 
chief among them Drake’s sanctioned piracies ; the systematic oppression of 
Ireland for three centuries; the sale of thousands of Irishmen as slaves jn 
foreign parts; the persecution of Catholics in England itself; the ill-treat- 
ment of the American colonies ; the cruel and perfidious conquest of India, 
and its subsequent harsh government; the bombardment of Copenhagen 
without a declaration or notice of war; the destruction during the Penin- 
sular War of Spanish manufactures under pretence of keeping them from 
the use of the French ; the Opium War against China; the wanton invasion 
of the Boers’ territory in South Africa. It is no wonder that readers bred 
to an attitude of apology for such a system should have been prepared to 
accept the new prophets of force as men of light. 

But Kingsley came to an ignominious end when, after having posed as 
an ardent worshipper of truth, his tergiversations brought down upon him 
Newman's weight in the Apologia pro Vita Sua. The hollowness, the dys- 
peptic cynicism of Carlyle were only recently made known to his admirers 
through the indiscretion of his candid friend Froude in publishing the 
Reminiscences—a book which is the master-key to all of Carlyle’s railings, 
As for Froude himself, fortunately it must be owned, he has been wonder- 
fully indiscreet from the first. His History of England was not consistent 
with itself in the attempt to make out that impiety, treachery, selfishness, 
and brutality had brought blessings upon England. The late Colonel 
Meline, in the volume now before us, showed Froude’s unfitness for histo- 
rical work. Froude, he says, “ has fine perceptive and imaginative faculties 
—admirable gifts for literature, but not for history; desirable if history 
depended on fiction, not on fact; precious if historic truth were subjec- 
tive.” And again: “In matters of state Mr. Froude is a pamphleteer; 
in personal matters he is an advocate. He holds a brief for Henry. He 
holds a brief against Mary Stuart.” “He is the declared friend or the 
open enemy of all the personages in his history.” Historians of Mr. 
Froude’s stamp are not content to take facts as they find them and arrange 
them in the order in which they occurred. They make the facts “ harmon- 
ize””"—with whatever thesis they are attempting to maintain. They have 
theories to float, heroes to idealize, political systems to hold up for the ad- 
miration or to point out for the contempt of the trustful reader. They are 
endowed with that strange gift of “ mind-reading,” but, what is stranger 
still, they read the most secret thoughts of people who have been dead and 
buried for centuries, and they have no hesitation as to ‘assigning with cer- 
tainty motives for actions, even where intelligent contemporaries were un- 
able to form an opinion as to the motives. The chroniclers of old used to 
set down in scrupulous order whatever facts, or supposed facts, had come 
to their knowledge. But the chronicles they compiled were merely the 
dry bones of history. Our philosophical historians, with great skill and 
consummate art, build up about these bones the beautiful contours of real 
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flesh and blood; and though the added beauty may not be exactly like the 
original forms or colors, there is nevertheless the semblance of life. A 
philosophical historian’s narrative may not be truthful, but it is at least apt 
to be picturesque. 

Mary Queen of Scots and her latest English Historian was first published 
in 1871, and at once attracted general attention. It was welcomed by Free- 
man, Hosack, Agnes Strickland, and others as an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the criticism which Mr. Froude’s shocking distortions of his- 
tory had aroused among the learned in England. Shortly after its appear- 
ance Mr. Froude made his celebrated visit to this country on a lecturing 
tour, his subject being the English dominion in Ireland. He was ably an- 
swered by Wendell Phillips and the Dominican friar, Father Burke, and — 
was shown to be “a pleader of a cause rather than an impartial historian.” 
Ata lecture given in Boston Mr. Froude affected to challenge his critics to 
atest of his own accuracy regarding Mary Stuart’s history, and Col. Meline 
was offered the columns of the New York 7rzdune for a rejoinder. Two let- 
ters from Col. Meline were published in the 7rziune, November 23, 1872, and 
December 7, 1872, the second of which—containing also in substance the 
first—now for the first.time appears ina permanent form as an appendix 
to this new edition of Mary Queen of Scots. In this appendix we read: 


“ It was the intention of the gifted author of Mary Queen of Scots to review Mr. Froude’s 
History of Ireland, but this and many other historical sketches contemplated or begun were 
cut off by the cold hand of death. On August 14, 1873, after long and weary months of suffer- 
ing, endured with the courage of the Christian soldier that he was, he yielded his soul to its 
Creator with an humble yet confident trust in his loving goodness and mercy, Accomplished 
scholar, brilliant writer, gallant soldier, refined and Catholic gentleman, he was indeed a loss to 
the cause he loved so well. Regutescat in pace.” 


Several new works of interest on Mary Stuart have appeared since 
Meline’s death, but nothing that can change the effect of the fearful array 
of evidences of Mr. Froude’s dishonest methods in history which Mary 
Queen of Scots and her latest English Historian first made known to the 
general American reader. We are therefore extremely glad to welcome 
this new edition. The whole of the myth of the “ Reformation” is grad- 
ually coming to be understood through the labors of a new school of criti- 
cal writers, both Protestant and Catholic. 


THE CATECHUMEN : an aid to the Intelligent Knowledge of the Catechism. 
By J. G. Wenham. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


This is an excellent work and cannot be too highly recommended. 
There is nothing so important in the present age as that our Catholic 
youth should be well instructed in their religion, and this can only be 
done, at least in our large cities, by intelligent laymen devoting their time 
and attention to this work. In spite of all that may be said in favor of 
parochial schools, a large proportion of our children go to work at an early 
age, and in consequence fail to receive the advantage of the careful instruc- 
tion provided there. If these children are not looked after the church will 
suffer great losses in the rising generations. There is one effectual way to 
meet this need, and that is by well-organized and carefully-conducted Sun- 
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day-schools or catechism classes. Certainly far more thana majority of 
our Catholic youth of both sexes are at work by the age of fourteen, and it 
is from fourteen to eighteen that they are able to receive an intelligent 
knowledge and explanation of the faith. Nothing can ever take its place; 
sermons may do a great deal, but that intelligent understanding of our relj- 
gion which can stand the test of the scepticism, materialism, and infidelity to 
which it will be exposed in these times can be acquired only by a thorough 
and systematic study of some of the larger catechisms, and this in its turn 
can be secured only by making the catechism classes attractive and inte- 
resting. That our Catholic youth will not avail themselves of such teaching 
if offered is a false idea. If our intelligent laymen would interest them. 
selves in this work there would be little doubt of results. And it is just 
such manuals as Canon Wenham’s that will enable them to do the work in 
a competent manner. Zhe Catechumen contains a short yet sufficiently 
complete explanation of every point of Christian doctrine, and, as far as 
we have examined, accurately theological without being dry or technical, 
It is divided into four parts. Part first treats of religion in general, and 
these chapters are exceedingly well written; part second treats of the 
Creed ; part third of the commandments; and part fourth of the sacraments 
and prayers. This arrangement makes it easy, from the table of contents, 
to find information on any subject desired, and is also in conformity with 
most of our larger catechisms. We recommend The Catechumen to all the 
laity who desire to be informed concerning their religion, as the best book 
of the kind in English that has yet come under our notice ; and certainly 
no one who pretends to z#struct others—for such is the duty of the real 
Sunday-school teacher—should be without some such work. 


CATECHISM MADE Easy. Being a familiar explanation of the <r 
Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. Henry Gibson. London: Burns 
Oates. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 1882, 


This is an explanation, question by question, of the catechism generally 
used throughout England, and also formerly used considerably in Ireland. 
Our Boston Catechism is substantially a reprint of the same, so that Father 
Gibson’s work will be of great assistance to those teaching this catechism. 
But it will also be valuable to any teacher of catechism, since it follows the 
division of the Creed, the Commandments, and the Sacraments. It would 
have been better if the table of contents had been arranged more syste- 
matically, and instead of making the number of the instruction, which is of 
no importance, the most prominent thing, the subjects had been arranged 
in a tabular form so as to strike the eye at once. 

It is a similar work to The Catechumen, but the explanations are more 
familiar and better adapted to smaller children; it is also illustrated with 
many examples, and, which we are pleased to see, many of them taken 
bodily from the Holy Scriptures. As for the stories, so far as we have ex- 
amined, they seem to be prudently selected and their authority generally 
given. Altogether it is a very useful work, and the more of such books as 
this and 7he Catechumen we have in English, the easier and the better the 
catechism can be taught to our children, whether by religious or laymen. 
Canon Wenham and Father Gibson have done good service to the cause 
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of religious education, and we trust other priests engaged in the instruc- 
tion of children will give to the world the benefit of their labors. 


Memoir OF FATHER Law, S.J. Part i. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


Not quite a year ago the papers announced the death of Father Law 
from fatigue and hardship incurred in the service of the Zambesi Mission, 
and very general interest was awakened in his fate, the African continent 
having of late much occupied the attention of the civilized world. The 
father of the Jesuit missionary, the Hon. W. T. Law, having collected and 
arranged the materials for his biography, gives us in this first part the 
_ memoirs of his boyhood up to his fifteenth year. Mr. Law, the father, isa 
younger son of the first Lord Ellenborough and a grandson of the famous 
Bishop Edmund Law of Carlisle. Whether he is a relative of the more 
celebrated William Law or not we donot know. After a short career in 
the army he graduated at Cambridge and became a clergyman, holding 
several benefices in succession and also having been at one time chancel- 
lor of the diocese of Wells. Some thirty years ago he was received into 
the Catholic Church, and now resides at Hampton Court. Besides his 
son who became a Jesuit, several ladies of the Law family became religious, 
and we hope to find in the second part of the memoir of Augustus Henry 
Law some details of this most interesting event of the conversion of a 
family so distinguished and estimable. The memoir, so far as it has gone, 
is deeply touching, as a tribute from an aged and excellent father to the 
memory of a good and noble son. It is a simple and domestic story, com- 
posed mostly of family letters, in which we have found a great charm. It 
reveals the interior of the best kind of English family life. It narrates the 
childish history of the young Augustus as a schoolboy, and then tells in 
his own artless and sprightly language the story of his first three years 
as a midshipman on his first long cruise. It is a picture of a bright, ami- 
able, and perfectly happy boy, innocent and pious from the beginning, and 
also full of life and gayety. It is very pleasing to find a representation of 
such a wholesome and pure school life, and, what is more remarkable, of 
what seems to have been a very similar régime on board a man-of-war. 
May the author of this Life be spared to complete the narrative of his son’s 
career in the navy, according to his intention, and to see the work he has 
begun finished by a competent hand, recording the religious and priestly 
history of Father Law. Such a book ought to do immense good among 
young people from its very attractive as well as edifying character. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DouGLASS. Written by himself. Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Park Publishing Co. 1882. 


In the first part of this very interesting volume incidents are narrated 
which read like those of a past age. One can hardly believe that there 
could be a living witness to the deeds recorded against individual slave- 
holders. Yet not only is there undeniable testimony of the utter baseness to 
which were reduced many examples of master and slave in the olden time, 
but the witness himself actually passed through the terrible ordeal. He 
knows from personal experience how sharp and cruel was the master’s 
lash ; and the recital of his youthful adventures as a slave-boy in Talbot 
County, Maryland, is both interesting and instructive. The daily life and 
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condition of the slave cannot but give interest to a story told by the actor 
in the scenes which he describes; and the historical facts stated cannot 
but prove of high value in the formation of a just opinion of the real status 
of the actual system of slavery as it existed in the South, 

In the amiable character of Mrs. Auld, who first taught the child-slaye 
his alphabet, we are presented with a picture said to have been by no 
means uncommon in those days. Onthe other hand, the brutality to which 
man, Claiming to be civilized, may be reduced by a system is strongly por- 
trayed in the cases of Gore and Covey. The incidents attending the escape 
of Douglass are fully narrated, with names of persons and places given, so 
as to make a very complete account of an event of much consequence both 
to himself and his race. 

Not without importance is the second part of the volume, containing a 
record of the anti-slavery agitation, the men who led therein, the author's 
visits to England, his meeting with O’Connell, and the expression of his 
great admiration for that pre-eminent man. 

His estimate of the great Emancipator we give in his own words: 


“‘Until I heard this man I had thought that the story of his oratory and his power was 
greatly exaggerated. I did not see how a man could speak to twenty or thirty thousand people 
at one time and be heard by any considerable number of them ; but the mystery was solved 
when I saw his vast person and heard his musical voice. His eloquence came down upon the 
vast assembly like a summer thunder-shower upon a dusty road. He could stir the multitude at 
will to a tempest of wrath, or reduce it to the silence with which a mother leaves the cradle-side 
of her sleeping babe. Such tenderness, such pathos, such world-embracing love! And, on the 
other hand, such indignation, such fiery and thunderous denunciation, and such wit and humor, 
I never heard surpassed, if equalled, at home or abroad. . . . 

“In introducing me to an immense audience in Conciliation Hall he playfully called me 
the ‘ Black O’Connell of the United States.’ O'Connell was at this time attacked as opposing 
American institutions because he denounced slavery. In reply he said: ‘I am charged with 
attacking American institutions, as slavery is called ; I am not ashamed of this attack, My sym- 
pathy is not confined to the narrow limits of my own green island ; my spirit walks abroad 
upon sea and land, and wherever there is oppression I hate the oppressor, and wherever the 
tyrant rears his head I will deal my bolts upon it ; and wherever there is sorrow and suffering, 
there is my spirit to succor and relieve ” (p. 242). 


It is much to the credit of Mr. Douglass that he gratefully appreciates the 
vast influence exercised by the Liberator against slavery. 

The style of the book is creditable, but not such as to warrant the 
statement made in the introduction : “ He has surmounted the disadvantage 
of not having an university education” (p. viii.) This disadvantage can 
be surmounted, if at all, only by men of genius belonging to an order far 
higher than that to which Mr. Douglass will aspire. 

As to the future of his race, the author makes it appear that there are 
very good grounds to look for their rapid advancement. And one of his 
grounds for this hope is worthy of consideration : “ My hope for the future 
of my race is further supported by the rapid decline of an emotional, shout- 
ing, and thoughtless religion. Scarcely in any direction can there be 
found a less favorable field for mind or morals than where such a religion 
prevails. . . . Instead of adding to faith virtue, its tendency is to substitute 
faith for virtue, and is a deadly enemy to our progress.” These words 
necessarily refer to that form of Protestantism (known as Methodism) most 
prevalent amongst the colored population. 
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On the whole, the book is not only worthy of perusal but of much 
value for its contents, relating as they do to a most important period in the 
history of the Republic, and revealing in a peculiarly clear light some of 
those deeply-hidden causes from which has sprung.-the present transition- 


state of the nation. 


MissALE ROMANUM. Quarto, 1876; ditto, in small folio, 1882. Fr. Pus- 
tet & Co., Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati. 


A comparison between these two editions of the Missal will show what 
great improvements have been effected in the second, a copy of which we 
have just received. The quarto Missal is a very good one in respect to 
size and type, especially for smal] altars and daily use. Through want of 
sufficient care on the part of the proof-reader or the ecclesiastical exami- 
ner, however, it contains several grievous typographical errors. In the 
Preface of Pentecost it has sed zn superne virtutes for sed et. In the third 
Mass for Christmas the title of the Gospel has Seguentza for Jnztium. In 
the Mass of the Feast of Our Lady of Carmel the title has Joannem for 
Lucam. nthe Mass for the Feast of St. John Nepomucen the Collect has 
linguam caute discutire for custodire. We have noticed other mistakes 
also, but cannot now remember what they are. This leads us to observe 
that altar-cards have frequently mistakes in words or punctuation, and 
ought to be more carefully corrected before they are printed. In the 
Credo, especially, there is a great ‘variety of punctuation. Crucifixus est 
pro nobis sub Pontio Pilato is one form, and nobis: sub Pontio Pilato passus, 
etc., is another and the.correct one. Even the Ordo is an uncertain guide. 
The Feast of St. Raymond of Pennafort, displaced from its seat by the 
Desponsation of the B. V. M., was assigned in the Ordo of 1881 to January 
28, and in that of 1882 to February 9, as its fixed day, without assigning 
any reason or authority. There have been so many variations and pal- 
pable mistakes in the Ordo in past years that its character for accuracy 
has suffered and needs to be rehabilitated. We speak of these things to 
show that eternal vigilance is the price of correctness in all liturgical pub- 
lications. Mr. Pustet has probably corrected in the later issues of his 
quarto .Missal the mistakes which had crept into the edition of 1876. We 
have looked at the corresponding places in his new folio edition and 
found them all correct. A general inspection of the whole which we have 
made with the help of some other persons who are critical in such matters 
has satisfied us that the description which the publishers have themselves 
given of it in their advertisement is correct, and that they have spared no 
pains to make it accurate, complete, and most convenient for use. Its 
typography and general style of éxecution are excellent, particularly the 
manner of printing the Canon. The title-picture, vignettes and initials, 
and the twenty-six large woodcuts of Prof. Klein are in good taste and 
pleasing to the eye of an amateur. The edition has several other editorial 
and technical advantages. The proof-sheets have been submitted to the 
Congregation of Rites, and revised under its direction, and both text and 
chant have received its approbation. In its simpler form of binding, in 
black roan with red edges, the Missal is of very reasonable cost, at $12; 
and there are several more ornate styles of different prices up to $35, 
which is the cost when bound in blue ornamented calf covers with gilt 
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clasps and corners. We have no fault to find with the copy we have 
ceived, bound in black roan with red edges, except the marbled linj 
the covers, which is too much like the style of a school-book, and we 
look better if exchanged for a white or black lining. uf 
The Roman Missal is a wonderful and beautiful thing, and in this x ‘e 
edition of Mr. Pustet it has been put into an exterior form which is quite” 
suitable to its sacred dignity and creditable to the publishing firm of whig 
he is the head. 


EPITOME EX GRADUALI ROMANO, guod curavit Sacrorum Rituum Cong 3 
gatio, redacta a Francisco X. Haberl, magistro capellz musicz in ee¢ 
sia cathedrali Ratisbonensi. Sumptibus Frederici Pustet. 1882, 

Of late years a desire to introduce some of the proper of the Mass } 
been manifested by many of the pastors of our large city churches, and it 
is to meet this want that Mr. Haberl has edited the above-mentioned we 
containing as it does, in a distinct volume, the Masses which are celebrat 
on the Sundays and principal feasts of the year. The work is an epitome: 
of the Graduale issued by Messrs. Pustet & Co. which has already been now 
ticed in this magazine; we have nothing, therefore, to add but our gog , 
wishes that its success may lead to such a cultivation of taste as to de 
mand the complete and uncurtailed office in the church’s music. 


ORIGINAL, SHORT, AND PRACTICAL SERMONS FOR EVERY FEAST OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. Three Sermons for every Feast. By F, 
Weninger, S.J., Doctor of Theology. Cincinnati: C. J. H. Lowen, 
Sycamore Street. 1882. 


é 


These sermons form the promised addition to the series for Sundays 
previously noticed in this magazine. They are written in the same plain 
practical, and forcible style, and are somewhat longer, which is, we think} 
an improvement. Over thirty feasts are selected, many others, thereforg 
being included besides the holidays of obligation. This volume, like he 
one preceding it, will certainly be a valuable addition to this importam 
class of literature, and will be highly welcome both to clergy and people, © 





EvuROPEAN BREEZES. By Marie J. Pitman (Margery Deane). Boston: Lee & Shepard, # 


Joun Quincy Apams. (American Statesmen.) By John T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghi 
Mifflin & Co. 1882, 


THE Pope AND ITALY. Translated from the Italian by Alexander Wood, M.A., F.S.A, 
don: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


STEPHANIE. By Louis Veuillot. Translated from the French by Mrs. Josephine Black. D 
lin: M, H. Gill & Son, 1881. x 

CaGiiostro : A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Edward Doyle. Printed for the author by: 
W. B. Smith & Co., New York, F 

A Hanp-Book oF CHARITY ORGANIZATION. By the Rev. S, Humphreys Gurteen. Buff 
Published by the Author. 1882. 

THe SoLpIER’s COMPANION TO THE SPIRITUAL Exercises. Compiled by the Rev. J. B 
man, D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. ; 

MANUAL OF ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL; or, Quis ut Deus? By Father Sebastian, of the” 
Blessed Sacrament. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1882, : 


THe Girw’s Boox or Piety at SCHOOL AND AT Home, By the author of Golden Grains. By- 
Josephine M. Black. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1881, : 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT AND ANNIVERSARY OF THE WORKING-WOMEN’S PROTE 
Union. New York: The Working-women’s Protective Union, 1882. ; 

STORIES OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, By Elizabeth M. Stewart, authoress of Lord Dacre@? 
Gilsland, Cloister Legends, etc. New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co, 














